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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


PETER CASSY’S BOOKS, AT NORTON, NEAR 
EVESHAM, 

Early in the fifteenth century, and perhaps 
earlier, there was seated at Deerburst, in Glou- 
cestershire, an estated family bearing the name of 
Cassy, who were Roman Catholics after the Re 
formation. One of this name, and most likely of 
this family, Edward Cassy, is said to have been 
made a demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, by 
James II. (Nash, ‘ Worcestershire’). He had a 
son Peter, who matriculated at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, March 12, 1718/9, in his eighteenth year, 
being entered as of St. Helen’s parish, Worcester, 
“filias plebis” (Foster, ‘Alumni Oxon.’). The 
register of that parish contains no entry of the 
name ; probably he was baptized in his father’s 
communion, which would account, among other 
things, for his Christian name. If so, Peter 
abjured his allegiance to Rome, for on wmatri- 

ting he subscribed the thirty-nine articles, and 
his printed copy of the ‘ University Statutes,’ 1710 
(with the certificate of matriculation, signed “ Rob. 
Shippen, Vice Can.,” inserted), remains among his 
books, together with two little Roman books of 


devotion, which cannot have belonged to bis father, 
viz., a ‘Manual of Devout Prayers,’ 1732, and a 
Mass,’ 1750 ; a sprinkling of 
1660-88, as well as 


*Companion to the 
the anti-Roman literature of 


larger treatises of the same sort, the ‘ Natural 
Religion’ of Timothy Nourse (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
5a 8. iii. 228, 353, 377) and Atterbury’s ‘ Ser- 
mons, 

Peter Cassy graduated B.A. 1722 and M.A. 
1725 ; when and where he was ordained does not 
appear, but in 1726, at an unusually early age, he 
was presented by the Dean and Chapter of Wor- 
cester to the Vicarage of Norton-and-Lenchwick, 
a small country parish, three miles north of Eves- 
bam, to the abbey of which place it formerly 
belonged. He was instituted bet. 17, 1726, in 
which month Francis Hare vacated the d of 
Worcester, to be succeeded by James Stillingfleet. 

His wife Mercy, by whom he had no child 
died Nov. 18, 1753, in her forty-first year, 
was buried at Norton on the 2ist. The following 
inscription on her tombstone, in the north tran- 
sept, or chapel, of the church is doubtless her 
husband’s composition :— 

H. I. Corpus Misericordie Cassy Uxoris charissime 
Petri Cassy hujus Ecclesiw Vicarii, Exercitatione Vita 
constanter ornata Rerum gestarum Chri-tiang Religionis 
Exemplo, Ex Aivo perbrevi migravit in Aternum. xrv. 
Cal. Decem. Anno Dom, Aitat. 


Mr. Cassy was also “Curate” (i.¢, Perpetual 
Curate) of Great Hampton, below Evesham, from 
1749, at least, and to the record of bis death in 
the register of that parish is added: “Sleep out 
y® Sabbath of y* Tomb and wake to raptures in a 
future world. Post nullos memorande mihi, E. 
Cooper his Curate.” ‘‘ Buried at Norton and this 
character literally true. John Brown [Registrar].” 

He was a fair scholar, and perhaps represents a 
country clergyman of a little above the average of 
his time. Many of his school and college books 
remain. There is a Greek Testament, and Welch 
man ‘On the Thirty-nine Articles,’ both inter- 
leaved, with a few notes probably made at lectures ; 
and a MS. index to Pearson ‘ On the Creed’; but 
there is nothing patristic or liturgical, no ancient 
commentary, no Jewel or Hooker. Neverthe- 
less he is to be commended for and imitated in 
spending his spare means and time in getting 
together and reading (for he had read mest of them) 
a collection of more than three hundred and fifty 
volumes. He also took more than the usual 
interest in his benefice, for, in addition to other 
memoranda, he compiled from the parish register 
a list of his predecessors in the vicarage, and 
entered it on a blank page. During his incum- 
bency the parish was enclosed, in 1765. 

He was pretty vigorous to the last, for in 1781 
Nash states that “he regularly serves his church 
twice every Sunday.” He died about 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, Oct, 10, 1784, and was buried at Norton 
on the 13th, having held the living for fifty-eight 

ears. He was appointed to it only four years 
after the death of Marlborough ; Wellington was 
fifteen years old when he vacated it by death. In 
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his lifetime had taken place the Sacheverell and | many sermons, apologetics, and commentaries of 
Hoadly controversies, and the Wesleyan revival ; | seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, large Bibles, 


Jebb, who was to be the pioneer of the Oxford 
movement, was nine years old when Cassy died. 

An oval mural tablet, surmounted by an urn, 
thus commemorates him in the north transept of 
the church he served so long: “ Underneath is 
inhumed, The Remains of the Rev‘ Peter Cassy, 
A.M. an Exemplary Pattern of all that cou’d 
adorn the Man; or the Christian. He died the 
10 day of October, 1784, In the 87" Year of his 
Age, Beloved, & Revered.” Below are these arms: 
Sa., a chevron between three griffins’ heads erased 
or., but as the inscription is in letters of gilt on a 
black ground, these may not be the right tinctures. 
One has a regret, which Mr. Cassy would have 
shared, that he did not compose an epitaph for 
himself. This inscription, with its bad grammar 
and its doubtful statement, must be the work of an 
inexpert stranger. If he were in his eighteenth 
year in March, 1719, be could not have been in 
his eighty-seventh year in October, 1784. 

But though he did not write his own epitaph 
be has left a better memorial of himself. In his 
will be says 

“I was poor when I came to the living; it cost me 

from time to time much money to purchase books; my 
successor peradventure may experienee the same incon- 
venience; I will therefore, as much as in me lies, 
prevent it by bequeathing my library in the nature of an 
beirloom to the living.” 
The books are still housed in the vicarage house, 
part of which are older than Cassy’s time. There 
is a printed list: ‘‘ A Parochial Library, for the 
use of the Vicars or Curates, residing and officiating 
in the Church and Parish of Norton & Lench- 
wick, left by P. Cassy, Vicar of the same,” 8vo., 
eight leaves, no imprint or date. I have not heard 
of any copy other than that in the vicarage. It is 
the compilation of an ignorant person, and is in- 
accurate and of very little service. It shows about 
three hundred and sixty-two volumes. In each 
volume is a printed label: “For the Parochial 
Library of Norton & Lenchwick, by P. Cassy, 
Vicar.” Doubtless it is a small collection of un- 
important books in an obscure place, but it deserves 
to be recorded with the other ‘‘ Parish” and 
“Church” libraries already mentioned in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
1", 294, 3°¢, 6, 7 Series ; for another, see ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ xxxiv. 949. It may be noticed in 
passing that Land’s ‘Scottish Liturgy’ of 1637 
ordered that half of the money given at the offertory 
“* shall be to the use of the presbyter, to provide 
him books of holy divinity.” 

The only old commentary is that of Gorranus, 
Antwerp, 1617 ; there are one volume of the Bible 
of Montanaus, 1571 ; orthodox Anglican divinity of 
seventeenth century, Field, Jackson, Pearson, 
Hammond, Taylor, Barrow; a few volames of 
Henry More, Dr. Whicheot, John Norris, and the 
author of the ‘Whole Duty of Man’; concordancer, 


one by Baskerville ; lexicons of Cooper, Scapula, and 
Pasor ; Rapin’s ‘ Hist. of England '; school-books 
(some Eton) ; classics ; books of ecclesiastical and 
parish law, anatomy, medicine, travels, poetry, 
biography, elementary French, geography, gar- 
dening, &c. The only local things are Green’s 
* Survey of Worcester,’ 1764, sermons in Worcester 
Cathedral, by George Lavington, 1724-5, and 
charges by Dr. John Tottie, Archdeacon of Wor- 
cester, 1766. There are also most of the works of 
Edward Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester, and 
two of William Derham, who was a native of the 
county. 

In one volume is written, “Gift of P. Cassy to 
the Rev? Matthew Bloxam vicar of Overbury,” 
and in another, “Robert Phillips gent. late of 
Withington Hereford to Cassy gratitudinis 
ergo.” This gentleman would be a relation of 
John Phillips, the Cider poet. 

Most of the volumes contain the names of pre- 
vious owners, generally university men. Among 
them are “ Francis Cherry, 1686,” the nonjurors’ 
patron, and “Abraham Dawson.” In another is 
**R. Stabbes, Wadhamensis.—Ra: Neville, Em- 
lode, 1720, ex dono Tho. Stubbes, Avun™.” In 
one case the binding is noted to be by ‘‘ Howard,” 
at the cost of ls. 10d. Two volumes belonged to 
Poole Pauncefoote, 1657, and William his son (of 
Newent, co. Gloucester, see Misc. Gen. et 
Her., 1868, i. 261-2), who have written on the 
fly-leaves, inter alia, an account of a great storm, 
Aug. 3, 1679, at Beale and Gotherington, near 
Bishop's Cleeve, and particulars of the death of 
William IIL. 

Some of the books, it would seem, never came 
into the possession of Mr. Cassy’s successors, and 
others have gone astray since. Duplicate inven- 
tories ought to be made, one to be kept in the 
Diocesan Registry, the other by the vicar, and 
these should be checked with the books at every 
change of tenure. 

The following is a list of the missing volumes : 

Addison, Remarks on Italy. ; 

Ash, English Dictionary, 

Bacon, Lord, Life and Death of. 

Bradley, Gardening. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress. 

Burnet, Reformation, ae 

Burnet, Tho,, Archwologia Philosophica. 

Clarke, Sermons, 2 vols. fol. 

Clarke, On the Four Evangelists, 

Clarke, Being and Attributes of God. 

Clarke, Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

Enclid’s Elemente. 

Hall, Bp., Cases of Conscience. 

Hallywell, Defence of Christian Religion. 

Hudson, Peter, Introduction to Latin. 

Jones's Sermons, 

Le Clerc, Lives of the Fathers. 

Newton's Sermons, 2 vols. 

Pyle, On the Old Testament, 2 vols, 
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Pyle, On the Acts and Epistles, 2 vols. 

Randolph, Jephthah's Vow. 

Rapin, History of England, in question and answer. 

Rawlins, J., Heretical Opinions. 

Rawlins, J , Sermons. 

Sherlock, On Death. 

Shickard, Hebrew Grammar. 

Smalridge, Sermons. 

Tacitus. 

Tottie, Sermons. 

Tottie, Charge on Thirty-nine Articles. 

Evidence for Jewish and Christian Faith. 

Holy Bible with Book of Common Prayer, 4to, 

Introduction to Holy eo. 2 vole. 

Short and Easy Method of Geography. 

Family Magazine. 

Decay of Christian Piety 
by the Author of ‘The 


Art of Contentment 
Whole Duty of Man,’ 


Ladies Calling 
Gentleman's Calling 
History of Arminians (7) 
Laws concerning Tithes. 
Every Man his own Physician, 

Pharmacopeia Pauperum. 

Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Gradus, 

French Grammar. 

Unwortby Noncommunicant. 

Sermons, 17 vols. 

If any reader should meet with a book contain- 
ing Mr. Cassy’s name or the Norton and Lenchwick 
label, or should feel inclined to give a copy of any 
book on the list to take the place of the missing 
original, such communications will be gratefully 
received by the present vicar, 

W. C. Bovurer, M.A. 

Norton Vicarage, Evesham. 


MAURITIUS AUGUSTUS BENYOWSZKY. 
(Continued from p. 143.) 

Capt. Oliver has omitted from his edition of 
the ‘Memoirs’ some chapters descriptive of the 
country, which omission, though it is in the estima- 
tion of the Atheneum reviewer not a very great 
loss, still is in his opinion evidently of sufficient 
importance to be mentioned. He admits, however, 
that these chapters “anyhow are now of little 
intrinsic value.” Can the reviewer name any 
period at which their value was more than what 
& waste-paper dealer would have given for the 
paper they were printed on? 

irst of all we have a description of Kamchatka; 
but as a translation of Kraschenninikov’s ‘ History 
of Kamchatka’ was published at Gloucester in 1764, 
IT am afraid the beggarly description given by 
Benyowszky contained nothing that was new to 
the British public. 

Then we have further on Yakutsk, 
Okhotsk, &c., and on the voyages of discovery of 
the Russians to the Aleutian and Kurile Islands 
and the island Yesso. But the information given 
in these chapters is of absolutely no value to the 
geographer, as Benyowszky has given no maps or 
charts of these countries, his latitudes and longi- 


tudes are hopelessly wrong, and, moreover, the 
chapters bear strong evidence of having been 
‘* dressed up” specially, like the rest of the book, 
to adorn a tale. Brettschneider, who knew our 
geographer personally, wrote, at the end of 
last century, to his friend Meusel, that he was at 
a loss to understand how anybody could seriously 
undertake the task of trying to identify some of 
the mysterious places and unknown lands men- 
tioned by Benyowszky,* and pokes fun otherwise 
at our baron’s “discoveries.” Moreover, few geo- 
graphers would care to wade through scores upon 
scores of pages of love stories and other fiction in 
order to discover a few meagre geographical data, 
of which they would be loth to make any use on 
account of the tainted source from which they were 
obtained. In addition thereto the ‘ Memoirs’ were 
published soon after Coxe’s ‘ Russian Discoveries’ 
and Capt. Cook’s ‘ Voyages,’ and must consequently 
have cut a very poor figure and formed a very 
strange contrast to those masterpieces of geo- 
graphical literature. Hence from Coxe (his later 
editions) and Capt. Burney down to Reclus and 
Nordenskiéld, all, or nearly all, writers on the his- 
tory of discoveries in the Northern Pacific Ocean 
and voyages to the North-East Passage have, 
wittingly or unwittingly, passed over in silence 
Benyowszky, to the extreme grief of his handful of 
Hungarian admirers. 

Let us now examine our hero’s diary and the 
log-book avowedly compiled by him on his voyage 
of discovery between Chekavka and Canton. Be- 
nyowszky records with commendable minuteness 
the events of every day, and nearly in every in- 
stance notes the day of the week as well as the date. 
From these double entries it is quite clear that 
in his dates he used the Russian calendar.t He 
correctly states that he left Kamchatka on Thurs- 
day, May 12, 1771, 0.S., as the date agrees with 
that given in all Russian sources known to me and 
May 12, O.S., was a Thursday in 1771. As 
regards the date of his arrival at Macao, his log- 
book states that the St. Peter entered the 
harbour (at Macao) at half-past one p.w. on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 22, of the same year. This date, Old 
Style, really fell on a Thursday in 1771. But 
Nicholson prints several letters from Macao and 
Canton—from the Englishman Barlow and Bishop 
Le Bon among the rest—from which it is again 
quite clear that Benyowszky was already at Macao 


* J.G. Meusel, ‘ Vermischte Nachrichten,’ Erlangen, 
1816, pp. 110, &c, Capt. J. D. Cochrane, who made a 
walking tour through Siberia and Tartary to Kamchatka, 
aleo records the opinion of an old lady resident at Kam- 
chatka who knew Benyowszky personally. The opinion 
is the reverse of flattering to our hero. Cf. pp. 6 and 60 
of vol. ii. of the captain's aceount of his tour (London, 
second edition, 1824). 

+ To save the reader endless ca!culations, I may state 
that for all dates after March 1, 1771 Old Style, he may 
use a calendar for 1892 New Style. 
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on Sept. 23, New Style, and consequently that 
our navigator has gone hopelessly adrift in his 
dates, and was ten days out in his reckoning. The 
diary therefore accounts for the baron’s doings on 
ten days more than he actually spent on the 
voyage. There are other irregularities in the diary, 
such as, for instance, the one mentioned in a foot- 
note on p. 368 of Capt. Oliver's edition, of cram- 
ming into a single day “the adventures of three 
whole days, as appears by the succession of the 
hours.” And on comparison with other extant 
contemporary sources we meet with other surprises, 
a few of which will suffice for my purpose of ex- 

ing the utter worthlessness of Benyowszky’s 
diary as an historical document. 

Onur navigator relates that after leaving Kam- 
chatka the St. Peter took a southern course. 
On May 13 at daybreak our adventurers dis- 
covered ‘‘the rock Alayd.” The next day they 
sighted the Kurile Islands, which caused some 
disturbance among the voyagers, as several of the 
company wished to prevail upon the baron to come 
to an anchor at one of the islands, and on their 
demand being refused nearly broke into open 
mutiny. So the ship—we are told—burriedly Tett 
these islands, and on Sept. 19 Benyowszky sighted 
and hove to at Bering Island. It will be unnecessary 
to go into details and waste a single word upon 
the barcn’s adventures on this island with “ Mr. 
Ochotyn,” a wholly mythical personage as we shall 
see, Suffice it to state that a conspiracy was dis- 
covered among the ship’s company, and that on 
investigation it was found that our old friends, the 
two would-be informers, Izmailov and Zyablikov 
were the ringleaders of the movement. The baron 
stayed on the island for several days, and before 
leaving held a court martial on the mutineers, all 
of whom, so far as I can understand, were flogged, 
and three of them, namely, Izmailov and the 
++ oem Parapchin with his wife, left on the 

nd, 

There is some difficulty in followirg Benyowszky’s 
narrative after he left Bering Island, as a glance at 
the chart compiled by Sub-Lieutenant Oliver, 
R.N., will show. “The count’s track according 
to latitude and longitude positions” given in his 
log-book, his “‘ probable route according to bear- 
ings,” and his “ course according to his account of 

visited,” greatly one from another. 

t the last-mentioned route conveys uomistak- 
ably the intention of our narrator of making his 
readers believe that be sailed as far north as 
Bering’s Strait, that he touched the extreme point 
of Alaska, that he deliberately went out of his 
course to pay a short visit to Kodiak Island ; next, 
coasting along the Aleutian Islands awhile, he 
suddenly changed bis course and made for Japan, 
calling on bis way at the fictitious island Liquor, 
thus named by his companions on account of the 
excellent water found there. 


There are several other Benyowszkian versions 
of the route taken by the St. Peter, as, ag., 
that communicated by him to M. des 
Governor of the Mauritius ; but we need not trouble 
ourselves much about discrepancies in details, and 
shall dispose of the numerous variants in one lot. 

Japan was reached—so the log-book states—on 
July 26, and it has greatly exercised the minds of 
those of Benyowszky’s commentators who cannot 
quite make up their minds whether he has told 
the truth or perverted therefrom, how and 
where he spent the seventy-five days which had 
elapsed since he had left Kamchatka if be had not 
visited some, at least, of the localities mentioned by 
him. Fortunately, sufficient information is at 
band to solve the mystery and to set the aforesaid 
perplexed commentators’ minds at rest. 

We have from several eye-witnesses independent 
accounts of Benyowszky’s doings between Kam- 
chatka and Macao, and all these agree in stating 
that after leaving Chekavka the St. Peter made 
for the Kurile Islands and dropped anchor at one 
of them, and that Benyowszky made a prolonged 
stay there. We know that Izmailov, the man 
marooned on an island, was met at Oonalaska by 
Capt. Cook’s expedition, and told them, as well as 
he was able to make himself understood, that he 
was left by Benyowszky on one of the Kaurile 
Islands, named Mareekan, in the latitude of 47°, 
where there was a harbour—so Capt. King says— 
and a Russian settlement. But, according to the 
depositions of Izmailov and Parapchin preserved 
at the Irkutsk Chancelry, the island on which they 
were marooned was wholly uninhabited. Be- 
nyowszky left them some provisions, but these were 
soon exhausted, and they had to lead a precarious 
existence on shellfish and roots which they could 
find on the island until they were rescued and 
brought back to Kamchatka by a Russian mer- 
chant vessel, in June, 1772. According to the 
same official source,* the St. Peter dropped her 
anchor at the fourth Kurile Island, named Makan- 
rushi, on May 18, 0.8. Here Zyablikov, Izmailov, 
Parapchin, Safronov, and ten of Kholodilov’s crew 
formed a conspiracy to seize the ship at a con- 
venient time when most of the company were on 
shore and to return to Bolysheretsk. The plot, 
however, was discovered by a seaman named 
Andriydnov, and all the conspirators were con- 
demned to death by Benyowszky. But the 
sentence was subsequently commuted by a written 
order, dated May 29, of Benyowszky, and all the 
culprits named above, including Parapchin’s wife, 
who naturally wished to follow her busband, were 
unmercifully fiogged and the three people named 
in the ‘ Memoirs’ were marooned, but on Makan- 
rushi, and not on Bering Island as Praag 
fable relates it. The galliot left the island on 
same day. 


* Shmalev, the stop-gap governor’s, official report, 
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Capt. Cook’s expedition met also three of 
Benyowszky’s crew in the harbour of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and these confirmed the version 
given by Izmailov at Oonalaska, namely, that 
after leaving the River Bolysha (Bolyshoireka= 
Great River), Benyowszky put on shore a part of 
the crew at one of the Kurile Islands, Izmailov 
among them, that he passed in sight of Japan, 
made Luconia, and from there was directed and 
sailed to Canton. 

Our next witness against the baron’s veracity is 
Ryumin, who at one time was employed as clerk 
in the Bolysheretsk Chancelry, but was, for some 
reason or other, degraded subsequently to a “ cos- 
sack” by Capt. Nilov. Ryumin, together with 
Sudeykin, who was Nilov’s secretary, and Botsbdrev, 
were arrested with others soon after Nilov’s murder, 
and were forcibly carried away by Benyowszky 
when he left Kamchatka. The trio remained 
with their captor until eventually they reached 
Paris, where they reported themselves to the 
Russian political agent, who sent them back to 
Siberia by order of his empress. These three men 
have written a short account of their adventures, 
which was edited by Berg,* and forms a valuable 
addition to the Benyowszky literature. For 
brevity’s sake I shall refer to it as “ Ryumin’s 
Diary.” The version contained therein is to the 
effect that the St. Peter left Kamchatka on 
May 12, had a fair but uneventful voyage till 
the 16th, on which day the voyagers sighted an 
unknown isle which they passed. On the 18th 
they discovered a large island, where they found 
a good harbour, and dropped their anchor. Be- 
nyowszky sent his “adjutant,” the peasant Kuznet- 
sov, to explore, who found no inhabitants on the 
island but a small Kurile dog, “by which dis- 
covery they knew that they were on the seventeenth 
Karile Island, which the natives called Ikosa.” 
The compilers of the diary do not explain how 
the wee doggie assisted them in identifying the 
island, Berg rightly remarks that, with such a 
flat-bottomed tub as the St. Peter, they could 
not possibly have reached the seventeenth island in 
such a short time. On May 19 the voyegers 
spent the day caulking their boat, mending and 
improving their sails and tackle, and baking bread. 
They made also “an English flag and burgee,” which 
on completion were immediately hoisted. The 


* It is in the British Museum Library, and catalogued 
under “ Ryumin.” It originally appeared in a Russian 
periodical, named Syn’ Otechestva, in 1821, A very 
faulty extract of it appeared in German translation in 
the St. Petersburger Zeitung for 1822. Articles based 
upon it were also pabiished in the (Russian) Siberian 
Archiv in 1822 and the Ru:skii Archiv for 1865. Berg 
has been to Canton and has perused transcripts of the 
official documents of the Bo'ysheretsk Chancelry relat- 
ing to the Benyowezky affair, He had also several 
interviews with Lapin, who was one of the adventurers, 
and submitted to him his M8. for corrections, 


diary further mentions Benyowszky’s written order 
of May 29 to have the ringleaders of the conspiracy 
flogged and the marooning of the three persons, and 
also that immediately after the sentences had been 
carried out the iot left the island ‘‘to stop 
further rebellion.” 

The ship, it appears, had an uneventful voy: 
for some time; the adventurers continued the 
course with favourable winds. On June 6 and 9 
they saw the aurora borealis, on the 16th they 
observed great shoals of flying fish, and “the shi 
thus sailed on” till, during the night of July 2 
3, a storm broke out, raging with great fury till 
the 6th of that month, and threatening to sink the 
frail and overburdened craft every moment. Their 
storage of fresh water also began to get low, and 
they had to suffer great hardships in consequence, 
on account of the intense and almost unbearable 
heat of the sun. As regards eatables, they had to 
keep themselves alive on ship’s biscuits and bread, 
and even these began to fail. When, therefore, 
on July 7, they sighted land on their starboard, 
our navigators soon made up their minds as to the 
ship’s further course, and steered for the unknown 
coast, where next day—that is on July 8—they 
dropped their anchor. From the subsequent nar- 
rative we learn that they were in Japan. 

We have yet another independent witness, 
Stepanov, but I must leave his = A, my 


next note. 
(To be continued.) 


‘Tae Diatect Dictionary.’ (See 


5% S, xi. 260, 294, 421.)—Many of the readers of 


‘N. & Q.’ are doubtless aware that the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary,’ which was discussed at the 
above references so far back as 1879, is te be com- 
menced during this current year; and that Dr. 
Joseph Wright, Deputy Professor of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Oxford, and Hono- 
rary Secretary of the English Dialect Society, has 
undertaken the editorship of the work, It is hoped 
that the first part will be issued in June, 1596. 
The columns of ‘N. & Q.’ have always been 
most hospitably open to the treatment of dialect 
words, and will furnish, there is every reason to 
believe, an immense amount of valuable material 
for those who will be engaged on this important 
undertaking. The volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ are now 
being systematically read through from the begin- 
ning ; and every dialect word treated therein is 
being extracted, to come eventually into the editor's 
hands, written a separate sheet of paper, ready for 
lexicographical use. In spite, however, of the 
weulth of material supplied by ‘N. & Q.,’ and of 
the information accumulated by the Engli-h Dialect 
Society, there must be still gaps in our knowledge 
of many dialects in various parts of the country. 
I would, therefore, appeal to the readers of 
*N. & Q. for practical help in supplying what is 
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lacking. Let every one who may happen to hear 
& genuine country word, of such rarity as to have 
escaped the notice of the contributors to Halliwell’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ send it without delay, on a separate 
slip, to Prof. J. Wright, 6, Norham Road, Oxford. 
The slip should contain the word, with its pro- 
nunciation, its meaning, and the place where it 
has been heard. Ino this way the greatest possible 
service would be rendered to the editor. 
A. L. Maruew, 
Treasurer of the English Dialect Society. 
Oxford. 


Ricaarp Jerrerizes’s ‘Woop Macic.’—The | 


following extract from Mr. H. M. Stanley’s ‘ My 
Dark Companions and their Strange Stories,’ 1893, 

272-3, came as a shock to me after reading for 
the fourth time Jefferies’s ‘Wood Magic.’ How 
it came about that Richard Jefferies wrote a story 
20 exactly paralleled by this of the African I am 
unable to say; but perhaps some of your corre- 
spondents may explain. It is in the ‘ Adventures 
of Sarati ’:— 

“Close by this lake isa dark grove, sacred to Muzin- 
geh, the king of the birds. It is said that he bas only 
one eye, but once a year he visits the grove, and after 
building bis house, he commands all the birds from the 
Nyanzas and the groves to come and pay their homage. 
For half a moon the birds, great and small, may be seen 
following him about along the shores of the lake, like so 
many guards around a king; and before night they 


are seen returning in the same manner to the grove. | 


The parrots’ cries tell the natives when they come, and 
no one would care to miss the sight, and the glad excite- 
ment among the feathered tribe. But there is one bird, 
calied the Kirurumu, that refuses to acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the Muzingeh. The other birds have 
tried often to induce him to associate with the 
Muzingeh ; but Kirurumu always answers that a beauti- 
ful creature like himeelf, with gold and blue feathers 
and such a pretty crest, was never meant to be seen in 
the company of an ugly bird that possesses only one 
eye. 

Here we have the history of the quarrel between 
the seemingly old magpie, Kapchack, and the jay, 
in a condensed form. L. Perry. 

Ulverston, 


‘Srayisn Caant.’—Mr. Love, in his ‘ Scottish 
Church Music’ (p. 92), attributes this tune to B. 
Case, an American composer. This must be a 
misprint, as there has been no composer of that 
name. After a good deal of trouble I have suc- 
ceeded in tracing the tune, and have now before 
me :— 

“ The Spanish Hymn arranged and com 
Concerts of the Musical Fund Society of 
by Benjamin Carr. The Air from an Ancient Spanish 

elody. Printed from the condensed score of the 
Society and presented to the composer as a tribute of 
respect and regard by some of the members, his friends. 
Philadelphia, 1826,” 

The preface states that it was performed Dec. 29, 
1824. The melody is in o major and two-four 


d for the 
hiladelphia, 


time. B. Carr was an English musician, who 
settled in Philadelphia early in this century, and 
was a very capable organist and much respected. 
The tune bears such a similarity to some of his music 
that I am inclined to think he was really the com- 
poser, especially as musical critics seem 

that it is not Spanish. Jas Warrinetoy. 

203, Walout Place, Philadelphia, U.S. 


Superstition in 1895.—I enclose a cutting 
from the Great Yarmouth Independent. It shows 
the hold the idea of witchcraft still has in these 
parts. Having myself much personal intercourse 
with the poorer class, especially fishermen, I have 
found many curious instances of it :— 

“ This is to certify that az a malicious scandal bas been 
spread about that my mother by sorcery and witchcrafc, 
or that by the employment of some other person or 

rsons did cause my wife to be laid on a bed of sickness, 
Tiewte declare it to be an unjust and unfounded libel, 
and that there is no truth in it, and that I hereby wish 
to clear my mother from the reproach that has been cast 
upon her. Signed, Epwarp Burke. 

“27, Belvedere Terrace, Gorleston.” 

J. Cooper. 


Lyon’s Inw. (See 8S. v. 93, 167, 230, 456; 
vi. 197.) — Though many correspondents have 
given us information concerning the murder of 
‘Mr. William Weare, who dwelt at Lyon’s Inn,” 
I do not think that any bave as yet denoted the 
exact ‘‘ locale” of his dwelling, or his trade or 
profession. In Murray's ‘Handbook for Beds, 
Herts, and Hunts’ (p. 64), Weare is said to have 
been “an innkeeper.” John Payne Collier, in 
* An Old Man’s Diary,’ under date Sept. 30, 1832, 
says that he was a regular blackleg, whom be 
knew well, and that he had played hundreds of 
games at billiards with him. He does not, how- 
ever, mention Weare’s business. 

Thackeray has given in ‘Pendennis’ a graphic 
description of Shepherd’s Ion, which may perba 
be intended for Lyon’s Inn, and of its disreputable 
occupants :-— 

“* Somewhere bebind the black gables and smutty chim- 
ney-stacks of Wych Street, Holywell Street, Chancery 
Lane, the quadrangle lies, hidden from the outer world ; 
and it is approached by curious passages and ambiguous 
smoky alleys,on which the sun has forgotten to shine. 

In a mangy little glass-platt [sic] in the centre 
rises up the statue of Shepherd, defended by iron railings 
from the assaults of boys. The hall of the Inn, on which 
the founder's arms are painted, occupies one side of the 
square, the tall ancient chimneys are carried round two 
other sides, and over the central archway which leads 
into Oldcastle Street, and so into the great London 
thoroughfare. The Inn may have been occupied by 
lawyers once; but the laity have long since been ad- 
mitted into its precincts, and I do not know that any of 
the principal legal firms have their chambers there,”— 
Vol. ii. chap. iv., “ Aleatia.”’ 

The occupants of the Inn are sketched with an 
equally clever and amusing pen, as Costigan, 
Chevalier Strong, Altamont, Old Bows, and the 
Bolton family. But no doubt Lyon’s Inn, wherever 
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it was, has departed with vanishing or vanished 
London. Weare was murdered in 1823. ‘ Pen- 
dennis ’ was written in 1848-49. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
sames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Dicrare.”—The prevalent pronunciation of 
this verb at present in London and the South of 
England seems to be dicta’te, with the stress on 
the second syllable, as in crea’te, I do not find 
this pronunciation recognized or mentioned by 
apy English dictionary except Cassell’s ‘ Encyclo- 
—. in 1884. On the contrary, Bailey, Johnson, 

alker, Smart (and all his authorities), Webster, 
Worcester, Craig, Ogilvie, Chambers, the Century, 
Fank & Wagnalls, and all the English-foreign 
dictionaries, such as Barretti, Fluegel, and others 
that mark the pronunciation or stress which I have 
been able to consult, have dic’tate, like vi'brate, 
pros'trate, castrate, Even those dictionaries which, 
like Webster, have a long syllabus of words differ- 
ently pronounced, do not include dictate among 
them. I have also found dic’tate in all the poets 
down, at least, to Shelley. Thus George Herbert, 
‘Temple,’ Posie ii. :— 

Whether I sinz, 

Or say, or dictate, this is my delight. 
Milton, ‘ Par, L.,’ ix. 23 :— 

And dictates to me slumbring, or inspires 

Easie my unpremeditated verse, 
Pope, ‘ Dunciad,’ ii. 377 :— 

To cavil, censure, dictate, right or wrong, 

Full and eternal privilege of tongue. 
Pope, ‘Iliad,’ vi, 557 :— 

Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven, 
Cowper, ‘ Trutb,’ 513 :— 

Of all that fashion dictates, this the drift. 
Cowper, ‘ Task,’ v. 317 :— 


By means 
That his own humour dictates, from the clutch 
Of Poverty. 
Cowper, ‘ Tiroc.,’ 690 :— 
For since (so fashion dictates) all, who claim 
A higher than a mere plebeian fame. 
8. Rogers, words by Mrs. Siddons, 47 :— 
Her prudence dictates what ber pride disdained. 
Shelley, ‘Cenci,’ V. ii. 96 :— 
Which your suspicions dictate to this slave. 
The verb is not in the ‘Concordance’ to Tennyson, 
and I have no instances of it from later poets or 
versifiers. In some of these I should expect 


either form of the verb from writers later than 
Shelley, and of examples of dic‘tate, if any exist, 
in poets before Shelley. The literary evidence 
before me tends to show that dicta'te is of recent 
appearance ; which seems also to be borne out by 
the fact that I never heard it in Scotland or the 
North of England, and that it appears to be un- 
known in America, On the other hand, educated 
men of sixty years old assert that they have never 
said or heard anything but dicta’te, that nobody 
(who is anybody) says anything else, and as for 
the poets and the lexicographers, if they really all 
say dictate, then clearly they are all astray—which 
is, at least, a startling conclusion. Who can help 
us to ascertain the facts? J. A. H. Murray. 


“ Dicey Diesy Herrtxos,—Accord- 
ing to information sent me from the London Central 
Market, Smithfield, ‘‘ Digby chicks” are small 
herrings cured in a peculiar manner at Digby, in 
Lincolnshire. The‘ Century Dictionary’ says they 
are smoked at and exported from the town of 
Digby, in Nova Scotia. The two statements may 
be both correct ; but the name is hardly likely to 
have originated independently at the two Digbys. 
What is the chronological order? I should be 
glad of some particulars as to the English Digby 
and its “‘ chicks,” J. A. H. Murray. 


Tuacxeray.—I have a page of copy of one of 
Thackeray’s tales in his well-known autograpb. 
It has some rough sketches of heads in red chalk 
at the back. It consists of the beginning of 
“Chap. II. Holkar’s Camp,” with picturesque 
descriptions of situation, but witbout naming any 
character in the story. Will some kind contributor 
assist an old and feeble correspondent, in his 
eighty-seventh year, and tell him to what tale it 
belongs? As I had it fifty years since from a 
gentleman connected with the Monthly Magazine 
and the New Monthly Magazine, it may be some 
story that has escaped collection, and is not in- 
cluded in his published worke. 

Hvucn Owey, F.S.A. 

M.A.F.—Can any one tell me what these letters 
stand for? I find an artist described as William 
Salter, M.A.F. He was a member of the Society 
of British Artiste, and exhibited from 1822 to 
1875. Graves. 


Saracen 1x Exotaxp.—Can any of 
your correspondents inform me in what books I 
could find an account of the Saracen colony in 
England ; if Saracen servants were common in 
England during the Crusades ; and whether the 
study of Arabic literature was common in England 
before 1150 and afterwards ; and also whatgbooks 
on geometry were used ? G. A. 


Locutioy.—Could any of your readers inform 


dicta'te; and I should be glad of examples of 


me what speaker first used the common saying, 
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“ There, bot for the grace of God, goes ——” ? The 
hiatne is filled by the speaker's name. I have 
heard it ascribed to Wesley, Bunyan, and White- 
field, but am unable to trace it. 
J. H. Jacksoy. 
19, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C 


Grorce Brran Brommet, tae Beav.—On 
P 347 of Leslie and Taylor's * Life and Times of 
eynolds,’ vol. ii., there is a notice of a picture of 
Beau Brumwmel and his brother playing with their 
dog, suid by the authors to be at that time, 1865, 
in Brussels. Has this picture ever been exhibited 
in England ; or is it engraved? Are there any 
portraits or caricatures 
a 


Carry Famity.—Can anybody put me in the 
way of obtaming the birth certificate of John 
Caley, born about 1773 at or near Ipswich, who 
died March 6, 1856, and was buried at Tadenham 
Cemetery, Ipswich, as John Kaley? He married, 
Sept. 12, 1797, at St. Stepben’s, Ipswich, Elizabeth 
Bird. 1 should also be very glad to receive any 
trustworthy information about the births and 
marriages of the ancestors of John Caley, who, I 
am inclined to think, were yeomen ; and also any 
information about the Bird family. 


(Rev.) A. G, Keay. 
H.M.S. Anson, Malta, 


Mrs. Browsine’s Porm ‘ Diep...’ — Am 
Mra. Browning’s ‘ Last Poems’ there is one entitled 
* Died... (the Times Obituary)’ In the first verse 
we bave yiven as definite date “Sunday, third of 
August.” Mrs. Browning died in 1861. The 

nearest to this in which August 3 fell on a 
anday was 1856. Is the poem known to refer 
to some one in particular, whose name is to be 
found in the obituary indicated ; or is the definite 
date given as verisimilitude, while the intent of 
the poem is to teach the general lesson that the 
vonsideration of our common mortality ought to 
moderat-, in the jadgments which we pass on 
others, both praise and blame? The last verse of 
the poem teaches this lesson with touching effect : 
Be abstinent in praise and blame. 
The man's still mortal who stands first, 
And mortal only, if last and worst. 
Then slowly lift so frail a fame, 
Or softly drop so poor a shame, 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Saxe.— Hughson, in his ‘ London’ (ii. 56), tells 
a story of Marshal Saxe, how that, walking in 
London streets, he fell out with some scavenger. 
The quarrel ripened into a boxing bout, in which 
the marshal showed such dexterity as to elicit the 
applause of all lookers-oo. Watching his oppor- 
tanity, as the fellow made a savage onslaught, he 
whirled him into the air, whence, in another 


second, he alighted in his own mud-cart. Hugh- 
son quotes the story as from Grosley’s ‘ Remarks 
on England.’ Has anybody got the book ; and 
does the account give apy clue as to where the 
incident occurred ? C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E. 

{* Tour to Lond«n ; or, New Observations on England,’ 
by Pierre-Jean Grosley, 2 vols, 8vo., 1782, is in the Lon- 
don Library. Grosley, though a man of some erudition, 
writes generally in a spirit of banter, and is not a very 
trustworthy authority. 


**Cote’s Escu.”—Ia his manuscripts in the 
British Museum, Davy, the well-known Suffolk 
antiquary, quotes as his authority for an account 
of two Suffolk Inquisitiones post mortem, taken in 
1627 and 1629 respectively, “ Cole’s Esch.,” giving 
the volume and page. Will some reader a 
give me particulars, so that I may refer to 
work? Is it in manuscript or in print ? 

Crarves 8, Partrince. 

Christ's College, Cambridge, 


Women Composers or Oprras.—lIs there any 
work published giving full details of women com- 
posers of operas and their works? Any informa- 
tion will be gladly received. 8. J. A. F. 


Lizvt. Rosert Daury.—In Burke’s ‘ History 
of the Commoners’ (vol. iv. p. 89), under the 
family of Lloyd of Crogham and Bawdeswal, I find 
the following :— 

“ Margaret, daughter of Thos. Lloyd, married, first, 

Thos. Barton, Eeq., ance-tor of the Bartons of the Grove, 
co. of Tipperary, and of the Bart«ns of Clonelly, and the 
Waterfoot in Fermanaghebire, and had issue. Secondly, 
Lieut. Peter St. George, nephew of Sir George St. George, 
of Carrick Drumrushe, Billed by the Irish in 1641, 
ancestor of the baronete of that name in Ireland, and 
had issue. And thirdly, Lieut, Rubert Drury, of the 
co. of Suffolk, and had issue.” 
I shall be glad to have any information respecting 
this Robert Drury—who he was, with any dates 
as to birth, marriage, and death ; who his descend- 
ants were, and their issue, up to as late a date as 
possible. Cuartes Drory. 


Not THE Desioner or Putney 
Brivez.—In the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy ’ fresh currency is given to the false state- 
ment by Faulkner (‘ Hist, of Fulham’) that the 
great surgeon ef St. Thomas’s and Chelsea Hospital 
** drew the plans for the old Putney Bridge.” Thi 
skew was supported by the joke that the surgeon 
of Chelsea Hospital for old soldiers was the right 
man to build the bridge, because it had so many 
wooden legs, enough to leave twenty-six openi 
But Mr, Chasemore, in his capital little shilli 


tract ‘The History and Associations of the O 

Bridge at Fulham and Patney,’ 1875, showed, at 
p. 8, that the design was that of Sir Jacob Ack- 
worth, who also designed the old bridges of 
Kingston, Chertsey, Steans (Staines), Datchet, 
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and Windsor, The Putney Bridge design was 
one of eight submitted to the Commissioners, and 
was selected by the advice of Sir Wm. Osborn. 
Can any readers refer me to a view of old Chertsey 
wooden bridge? The others are in Ireland, the 
King’s Prints, or Cooke, I also want to know 
more of Sir J. Ackworth, Surveyor of the Navy, 
than the dates of his knighthood and —. 7 


“Wan Warer.”—What are we to understand 
by this phrase as used by certain of our later poets? 
A writer in the Daily News, reviewing Mr. Wm. 
Morris, says “ black water’’; but is this correct ? 
Possibly Rossetti may have used it in this sense 
in that very ugly line— 

Wan water, wandering water weltering ; 
but surely “ wan ” cannot mean “‘ black” when he 
speaks of “wan vapour,” or in P. B. Marston’s 

e— 


I hear the wan waves sobbing on the strand ; 
and no one, I su , would imagine that “ Fair 
Annie,” in the ballad, drank black” water 
**to keep her colour fine” (‘Lord Thomas and 
Fair Annie ’). Cc. C. B. 

“Economy.”—In the ‘ Apologia Vita Sua,’ 
chap. ii., Newman says that the aie for Tract 
15 was given to him by a friend, that he “‘ took 
his arguments as they stood,” and that, though not 
quite following all that was said, he put the tract 
into form, and sent it out. His friends had not 
been satisfied with this number of ‘ Tracts for the 
Times,’ and Harrell Froude, in particular, strongly 
protested. Newman continues thus :— 

“ Froude, I think, was disgusted with the whole Tract, 
and accu-ed me of economy in publishing it. It is prin- 
cipally through Mr. Frouve’s ‘ Remains’ that this word 
into our language.” —“ Silver Library Edition, 


With examples of the word economy in standard 
authors, at least from Dryden onwards, this is a 
rplexiog assertion. Does Newman refer to the 
A of those connected with the Oxford move- 
ment; or has the statement some other special 


? Tuomas Barne. 
elensburgh, N.B, 


“Ixpuecin.” — Has this unusual word been 
noted, which occurs in the following passage, ap- 
parently in the sense of grudge or dislike ?— 

For place I 
e 

1630-40, Strond, W., Devonshire Song,’ v. vi. 1.8. 

It seems to stand for the Welsh yn dygen, and 
to be a by-form of ‘‘ dudgeon.” 

A. Suyrtez Patmer. 

South Woodford. 


Leatser Drivxine Jacxs.—Mr. Jewitt men- 
tions in the Religuary that the late Mr. Crofton 
Croker had a very fine black jack, with a crown 


C.R., and 1646 upon it. A similar pair, similarly 
marked, were exhibited by Mr. H. Willett at 
Ironmongers’ Hall, in 1861. One of the latter is 
now in the British Museum. Where are the other 
two? About fifteen years ago a very fine black 
jack was bought at the sale at Clopton House, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, by Mr. Downing, book- 
seller, of Birmingham, It had a coat of arms or 
inscription, and was shortly afterwards sold by him 
to a gentleman unknown, Any information as to 
these or other dated or inscribed jacks would be 
valued b Oxtver Baker. 
Gough Birmingham. 


Beglics, 


*THE PEACOCK AT HOME.’ 
(8* S. vii. 188.) 

‘The Peacock at Home,’ properly ‘The Peacock 
“At Home,”’ was written by Mrs. Dorset, born 
Turner, a sister of the better known Charlotte 
Smith; she likewise wrote ‘The Three Wishes’ 
and ‘The Lion’s Masquerade,’ books of the same 
category as that to which ‘The Peacock “‘ At 
Home”’ belonged. The last-named work was 
published in March, 1807, by John Harris, a 
successor of John Newberry, of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, as a member of the series called “ Harris's 
Cabinet,” of which an immense number of copies 
were rapidly sold at a shilling each. Harris him- 
self averred that of ‘The Butterfly’s Ball,’ the first 
of the series, of which ‘The Peacock “ At Home”’ 
was the immediate sequel, and the latter, 40,000 
copies were sold within the year of their publica- 
tion. These productions were followed by ‘The 
Lioness’s Ball,’ ‘The Lobster’s Voyage,’ ‘The Cat's 
Concert,’ ‘The Fish’s Grand Gala,’ ‘Madame 
Grimalkin’s Party,’ ‘The Three Wishes,’ above 
named, and much trumpery of the same kind. 
William Roscoe, of Liverpool, author of ‘Toe Life 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici,’ was the writer of ‘The 
Butterfly’s Ball,’ which first saw the light in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. John Linnell, Mulready’s 
life-long and, during the youth of both the painters, 
his most intimate friend, told me that Mulread 
produced the designs which, cut rudely in wood, 
illustrate ‘The Butterfly’s Ball,’ ‘The Peacock 
“ At Home,”’ ‘The Elephant’s Ball,’ ‘ Nong-Ton- 
Paw,’ ‘The Sullen Woman,’ ‘Think before you 
— ‘The King and Queen of Arts,’ and, above 

1, the cuts which add to the charms of ‘The 
Looking Glass,’ which is a biography of Mulready, 

blished in 1805. As to some of these things 
P think my informant’s memory must have misled 
him. In 1885 Messrs. Bemrose & Sons published 
a facsimile of ‘The Looking Glass,’ in the notes to 
which I added some details about ‘The Peacock 
“At Home”’ series and its analogues. See 
‘The British Critic,’ vol. xxxvii. p. 67. The 
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original version of ‘The Peacock “At Home”’ 

begins with the following lines, which C. S. Suita 

quotes imperfectly :— 

The Butterfly’s Ball, and the Grasshopper’s F 

Excited the spleen of the Birds and the E re 

For oe mirth and good cheer—of the Bee was the 
eme, 

And the Gnat blew his horn, as he danc’d in the beam, 

"Twas bumm’d by the Beetle, twas buzz'd by the Fly, 

And sung by the myriads that sport "neath the sky. 

In 1809 “ The Peacock at Home [sic], and Other 
Poems. By Mrs. Dorset,’ was republished as 
“Printed for John Murray, 32 Fleet Street ; J. 
Harris, St. Paul’s Church-Yard ; and Manners & 
Miller, Edinburgh.” This was one of the earlier 
ventures of the great house which now irradiates 
Albemarle Street. 

In her preface to this reissue Mrs. Dorset tells 
us that the success of ‘The Peacock ‘‘ At Home”’ 
in its juvenile form induced her to republish it 
“in one more worthy of those who have expressed 
a desire to see it transplanted from the nursery to 
more honourable station.” Her intention was vain ; 
she turned a fresh and spontaneous text into 
twaddle of this sort :— 

When the Butterfly burst from her chrysalis state, 

And gave to the Insects a Ball and a Féte ; 

When the Grasshopper’s minstrelsy charm'd every ear, 
And delighted the guests with his mirth and good cheer ; 
The fame spread abroad of their revels and feasts 

And excited the spleen of the birds and the beasts, &c, 

In short, the poor woman “edited” her own 
text with a vengeance ; she passed the editorial flat 
iron over it, deprived it of nearly all its life, light, 
and colour, and added notes to it, of which the 
following may, by the indulgent reader, be taken 
as specimens :— 

“1. 9. The House Cricket) a well-known insect, in- 
babiting the chimnies of farm-houses and cottages. 

“2.1. 39, The Ostrich ( ry ey power of 

digestion is so strong, that it is to devour iron, 
stones, and other hard sul stances,” 
Shade of Sir Thomas Browne! Think of this 
announcement anent the digestion of ‘‘ Struthio” 
being printed more than a century and a half after 
thy ‘Pseudodoxia Epidemica’ shed incomparable 
light upon the matter, and assured us that ostriches 
do not devour nor “ digest ” iron, or stones, or other 
bard substances. 

The “old lady” who is a friend of C. S. Suita 
may find comfort in the fact that in 1883 Messrs. 
Griffith & Farran, the legitimate successors of 
Newberry and Harris, republished, with all their 
cuts and otherwise in facsimile, ‘The Butterfly’s 
Ball,’ ‘The Peacock “ At Home,”’ ‘ The Elephant’s 
Ball,’ and ‘ The Lion’s Masquerade’ at one shilling 
each, for which sums I have no doubt the existing 
firm will be delighted to supply copies. 

It is due to the reputation of Mrs. Dorset to 
add that the ‘‘ Other Poems” of the 1809 edition, 
above mentioned, not having been flat-ironed, 


comprise two or three really pretty little Mace 
such as ‘To the Lady-Bird? ‘and-« The Robin’s 
Petition.’ F. 
An edition of ‘The Peacock “at Home,”’ with 
illustrations by Harrison Weir in colour, came 
out in 1854 (Griffith & Farran). {The same firm in 
1883 issued a ‘ Peacock ‘‘at Home,”’ in facsimile 
of the copy in 1807, with illustrations not in 
colour. This has an ‘introduction by Charles 
Welsh.” It is an excellent reprint, of the same 
form as the reprints of ‘The Butterfly’s Ball, 
‘The Elephant’s Ball,’ ‘The Lion’s Masquerade’ 
in the same year. The names of Field & Tuer 
are also on the title. Ep. MarsHaL.t. 


Messrs, Griffith & Farran, late of St. Paul’s 
a issued in 1883 facsimile reprints of 
‘The Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s 
Feast,’ ‘The Peacock “at Home,” ’ ‘The Elephant’s 
Ball,’ and ‘ The Lion’s Masquerade.’ These later 
works were avowedly on their title-pages pub- 
lished as “sequels” or ‘‘companions” to ‘The 
Butterfly’s Ball.’ Messrs. Griffith & Farran’s re- 
prints were all of them issued with introductory 
prefaces from the pen of Mr. Charles Welsb, 
giving every information as to the ——a date 
of publication, &c., of the original poems. If Mr. 
C. 8. Surrn’s friend is unable to procure ‘The 
Peacock “‘ at Home,”’ I shall at yf to lend her 


ENNY. 


I possess a copy of this poem, very prettily 
‘*illustrated and illuminated” by the “grand- 
niece” of the authoress, Mrs. Dorset. This 
edition was published by the late Joseph Cundall, 
of Old Bond Street, in 1849, and he presented 
me with a copy of the book in the following year. 
I am unable to say if it is still in print. 

Henrietta Coe. 

96, Philbeach Gardens, 8.W. 


8. « 


“Taree Fartaines or Lanp” (8" vi. 
309, 390).—The various interesting quotations 
given by your correspondents abundantly prove 
that ancient (so-called) land measurements were 
very indefinite quantities. A short study of 
Domesday will show that any attempt to fix the 
acreage of land expressed by a hide is absurd, for 
the reason that pasture and woods were not 
reckoned, and the arable land was considered no 
according to area, but fertility, taking situation and 
other circumst into a For example, in 
this county,in the Hundred of Cutcombe and Mine- 
head, the bide was no less than 1,878 acres, while 


in that of Yeovil it was only 136} acres. Eyton 
(‘ Domesday Studies : Somerset,’ pp. 27, 28) settles 
what was a farthing of land. “This was the 
fertine. It was one-fourth of the virgate.” 
Kemble (‘Saxons,’ i. pp. 488, 489) says that the 


ing are all the same, viz., 


Sertin, ferling, or 
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one-fourth of a virgate, or one-sixteenth of a hide. 
The hide, being not a measure of surface, but of 
value, consisted of so much land as paid 6s. geld 
to the king, and, consequently, a farthing was so 
much as was taxed at 44d. in 1084. It may be 
that custom and tradition had in the Midlands or 
elsewhere assigned the term “farthing” toa definite 
measure, just as in this neighbourhood a yard of 
land means 54 square yards, called elsewhere a 
rod, pole, or perch. It would be interesting if 
your correspondent K. P. D. E. could identify the 
exact areas to which he refers, and so determine 
their present measurement by the Tithe Survey. 

In this parish the term “ farthing” is of frequent 
occurrence. In the terrier attached to the tithe 
map I find the following :— 


A. P, P. 

2051 Great Farthings ... 9217 Arable 
2052 Little Farthings ... 40 26 
572 P.of Farthings Meadow... 1031 Meadow 
529 Farthing Down ... .. 8016 Arable 
571 Farthing Mead ... . 3239 Meadow 
574 Long Farthings ... .. 73 21 Arable 
2102 Farthing Close ... ow £2314 


Besides these there is a small collection of cot- 
tages in what was once a large marl-pit, called 
Farthings Pitts. It should be noted that all the 
fields named are in the same part of the parish, 
and several of them are contiguous. I attach no 
value at all to the finals. It is very commonly 
added, sometimes as a possessive, and often for no 
reason whatever, especially to proper names. 

Frep, T. 

Foxdown, Wellington, Somerset. 


It is quite true, as Mr. Bows says, that Prof. 
Vinogradoff, Prof. Andrews, and Mr. Walter de 
Gray Birch are all sgreed that it is hopeless to 
attempt to define exactly the Domesday measures 
of land. I fully admit that they have failed in 
the attempt ; but they have failed simply because 
they have disregarded the very precise statements 
of our two earliest writers on husbandry and estate 
management: Walter of Henley, and the author of 
the book that goes by the name of ‘ Fleta,’ both 
of whom lived less than two centuries after the 
compilation of Domesday. In ‘ Domesday Studies,’ 
vol. i. pp. 162-86, I have shown that all the con- 
flictiog statements as to the acreage of bovates, 
virgates, and carucates can be explained, if we 
attend to the authoritative statements of these 
early writers, who cannot have been mistaken as 
to the facts. They tell us that land was worked 
either on the two-field or the three-field system. 
In the two-field system, which gave a two-year 
rotation, the carucate consisted of 80 acres in each 
field, giving virgates of 20 acres and bovates of 
10 acres. In the three-field system, with a three- 
year rotation, the carucate contained 60 acres in 
each field, giving virgates of 15 acres and bovates 
of 7} acres. A man’s holding might be reckoned 
in one field only ; or in two fields, in which case 


the foregoin res would be doubled ; or in three 
fields, in ae Srp case they would be trebled. A 
further complication is introduced by the fact that 
on some estates the Anglicus numerus, or ‘‘ great 
hundred” of six score, was used, while on others 
the small, or Norman, hundred of five score had 
been introduced. Sometimes we find the lord’s 
bovates reckoned by one system of numeration, 
and the villan’s bovates by the other. Thus a 
virgate of 15 acres by the great hundred would be 
called 18 acres by the small hundred. By attending 
to these principles, as laid down by our earliest 
authorities, all the varying and apparently cen- 
flicting statements as to the size of bovates and 
virgates can be explained and reconciled. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


The following I made a note of some years ago, 
being copied from the Leet Book :— 

“ Deddington, Oxon. Ata Court of Survey for Christ 
Church, Oxon, October, 1640. How many acres do 
belong to a yardland? To some more, to some less, but 
we do guess that there wi!l be about 15 acres in our 
common field measure, but not by statute measure ; at 
various places the yardland is determined by the number 
of beasts kept, i,¢., at Deddington, for each yardland, 
2 horses, 2 beasts, and 30 sheep.” 

Joun ASTLEY. 


So far as I can see there is no difficulty at all in 
this question, beyond one point, that, as Mr. J. W. 
Bove very properly puts it, precision is impossible, 
for the simple reason that the measures have varied 
in different places and at different periods. A 
farthing, however, is always a fourth part, or fourth- 
ing, of any given thing. In this case a farthing of 
land, being a division of a hide, is a fourth of the 
hide, whether that consists of 100, 120, or 160 
acres, Prof. Vinogradoff tells us the acre itself is 
not a constant unit, and seems to say that that 
increases our difficulty. I think not. If a hide 
varies in size, of course its divisions will vary. 
The hide, when men knew what they were doing, 
no doubt always contained the same number of 
acres. But when in lapse of time the hide dropped 
out of use, the acre became the unit, and ceased 
to be a division of the hide. Then ignorant land 
surveyors began to measure the hide by the acre, 
and hence the confusion. 

Land was measured by the hide in King Ethel- 
red’s time, 4.p. 994, and a ship had to be furnished 
out of every 310 hides. But that did not prevent 
that “Quatuor virgate hidam faciant” (four vir- 
gates make a bide). Oanow Tartor says that 
the meaning of farthing land is not always certain, 
it being sometimes held to correspond with Irish 
quarter land ; that is exactly what it should corre- 
spond witb, as farthing means fourth or quarter. 

arthing land=farthing deal or quarter part. 
But a farthing of land is a quarter of a hide, 
twenty-five acres, and not a farthing deal, which is 
a quarter of an acre. Spelman seems to me to 
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muddle in this, calling it the fourth part of a yard- 
land. Now the yardland is the same as a virgate, 
virgata terre, or verge of land. To complicate 
matters we are told that in Wimbledon the yard- 
land has only fifteen acres. All I say to this is 
that, were that true, the hide at Wimbledon could 
only have been sixty acres—a thing almost im- 
possible. The yardland and virgate, Bracton 
says, were the same thing. I cannot but think 
that Coke, Du Cange, and Nichols have all con- 
fused fourths of acres with fourths of hides—the 
quadrantata terre with the virgata terre. If 
this be so, it is useless to try to make out what 
they are talking about ; it would be as easy as to 
clarify the Dead Sea through one army filter. The 
size of the hide I am afraid we never come 
o_o ions of it I take to be simplicity 


The hide employed as a basis for 
taxation will probably account for its sundry varia- 
tions in size. The assessors would be led to introduce 
the rough ad valorem of produce to make the levy 
fair, so that if arable land would yield say twice as 
much as forest, they might make a forest hide run 
to twice the size of an arable hide. Ove thing I 
think we may settle is that ferd, farth, quard, 
quadru, and yard are in these terms of measure- 
ment one word, meaning fourth. 

Cowel throws a curious light upon this subject 
in showing how values, measurements, and the 
coinage all met in these terms. Quadranta is 
a quarter of an acre, obolata half an acre, dena- 
riata an acre, solidata twelve acres, and librata 
twelve score acres. If we take the initials of the 
last three backwards it yields £. s. d. 


C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


(8* §. vii. 186).—After waiting 
many years for the exact words of this famous 


hoax in the House of Commons, I found the | correspo 


enclosed—I think in the ne wspaper—and 
had a few copies printed. English is clearly 
better than that quoted :— 


Acyoperov axarov adayws avd peverCov 
wrvre dopa pay Bares vyypeo 
tvov 
Legomuton acapon alfagoos and ison 
Ieveri sutable meat foraman tha dineon. 
Este. 


The story of Sheridan’s hoax, quoted by Mz. 
F. C. Binxseck Terry, I remember to have seen 
in « volume of Sheridaniana published a great 
number of years ago. It would be difficult to say 
that the audacity and wit of Sheridan were not 
equal to such an impromptu; but the second 
version of the tale sounds far more probable. It 

iven by De Quincey in his own characteristic 


is 
style (vol. xiv. pp. 404-406, edition of 1862). The | 


passage is too long for quotation unfortunately, 
t the gist of it is that Lord Belgrave termina 

a certain speech of his with a quotation from 
Demosthenes, which probably no one in the House 
understood. Sheridan, by beginning his speech in 
answer with the one line of Greek which every- 
body understood, “wrapped the whole House in 
what might be called a fiery explosion of laughter.” 
As for the last of Mr. Biexseck Terry's 
communication, I fail to ite 
relevancy or its meaning. . INES, 


Dante’s Masx (8* §. vii. 28).—Pliny’s words, 
referred to by your correspondent, are as follows 
(I quote from the Paris folio edition of 1516, the 
only one at hand) :— 

“ Hominis autem imaginem gypso e facie ipsa primus 
omnium expressit, coeraque eam formam gypsi infusa 
emendare instituit, Lysistratus Sycionius, frater Lysippi 
de quo diximus,” 

Bohn’s translators (vol. vi. p. 284) render the 

thus, neither very elegantly nor very 
ex 

“ The first person who expressed the human features 
by fitting a mould of plaster upon the face, and then 
improving it by pouring melted wax into the cast, was 
yee icyon, brother of Lysippus already men- 
ti ” 

The ‘ Natural History’ was published in a.p. 77, 
and the Lysistratus here spoken of was a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great, who died 
B.c. 323. So if Pliny is to be relied on, the “ art 
of taking a mask from the face” was known not 
only six hundred, but more than two thousand 
years ago. Oswatp Honrer Brarr, 0.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Unfortunately I possess only Philemon Hol- 
land’s translation, and not Pliny’s text of the 
‘Natural History.’ The cited by your 
ndent as from book xxxv. cap. 12, is ren- 
dered by Holland as follows :— 

“ Lysistratus of Si , and brother to L of 
whom I haue the first pay 
or Alabaster represented the shape of a man’s visage in 
a mould from the liuely face indeed ; and when hee had 
taken the image in waxe, which the foresaid mould of 
plastre had giuen, vsed to form and fashion the same more 
exactly. is man etaied not there, but began to make 

es to the likenesse and resemblance of the person : 
for before him every man studied only to make the 
fairest faces, and neuer regarded whether they were like 


or no.” 
Joun W. Bows, F.S.A. 
Birkdale. 


The passage which Pror. Tomutnson wishes to 
see is thus Englished in Dr. Bostock and Mr. 
Riley’s edition of ‘The Natural History of Pliny’ 
(Bohn) :— 

“ The first person who expressed the human features 
by fitting a mould of plaster upon the face and then 
improving it by pouring melted wax into the cast was 
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Lysistratus of Sicyon...... It was he, in fact, who first 
made it his study to give a faithful likeness; for before 
his time, artists only thought how to make their portraits 
as handsome as possible.”— Vol. vi. p. 284. 
Nevertheless, I should have thought that the art 
of taking a cast would have suggested itself in 
time to meet the needs of the ancient Egyptians. 
Sr. Swirsrs. 
The passage in Pliny’s ‘ Natural History’ about 
which your i" ent inquires is in lib. xxxv. 
cap. 44. He that Lysistratus of Sicyon 
was the first who took an impression in gypsum 
of a man’s face, into which wax was afterwards 
poured ; by which means he gave an exact like- 
ness, whereas before artists thought only of making 
the work as beautiful as possible. The reference in 
the Guardian is to ang soe cap. 12, which 
caused me to read two s on sculpture and 
painting before finding what I wanted. Wrong 
references cause trouble. J. Carrick Moore. 


‘Ten a Year’ (8 vii. 9).— 
Allow me to identify some of the characters 
sketched by Samuel Warren in this clever story, 
issued originally in Blackwood’s Magazine about 


Mr. Quicksilver, created) Brougham, Lord 
Lord Blossom and Box... Brougham and Vaux. 
The Attorney General ... Lord Lyndburst. 
Mr. Crystal... =... ... Sir C. Cresswell. 
Mr. Tresayle .. John Bell, Q.C, 
Lord Widdrington... .. Lord Tenterden, 
Mr, Justice Grayle John Bailey. 
Dr. Diabolus Gander . Dr. Dionysius stems, 
Mr, Vivid, MP. ... ... Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Bulfinch, M.P. ... Lord Jobn Russell. 
Morning Growl ... ... Morning Chronicle. 
Aurora one Morning Post. 
Sunday Flash ...._-... Sunday Times. 
Bill for Giving Everybody 
Everything BS ... Beform Bill of 1832. 
Gliddington Hotel . Clarendon Hotel, 
Cabbage Stalk Hotel . Tavistock Hotel. 


No doubt Mr. Sterling, Mr. Lynx, and Mr. 
Mansfield, some of the counsel retained in the case 
of Doe dem Jolter v. Titmouse, might be easily 
identified. It would be invidious were I to 
mention the supposable prototypes of the firm, 
Messrs. Quirk, mon & Snap, of Saffron Hill, 
and of Swindle O’Gibbet, M.P., ‘‘ Quoram 
Flaminia tegitur einis atque Latina.” 


oun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Arms Wanrep (8 §. vii. 127).—Browne, of 
New Grove, co. Clare; exemplified to Thomas 
Browne Brady upon his assuming, by royal 
licence, 1877, the surname of Browne, in com- 

liance with the will of his grand-uncle, Thomas 

rowne, ee of New Grove. Arg., on a bend 
engr., double cottised plain, sable, three eagles 


disp., with two heads of the field; in the sinister | the 


chief point a pellet. Crest, An eagle disp., with 
two heads per pale, ar. and sa., the dexter wing 
charged with a pellet and the sinister with a plate. 
Motto, “ Nec timeo nec sperno.” 

Day, Fitzgerald-Day; exemplified, 1841, to 
Rev. John Robert Fitzgerald and Rev. Edward 
Fitzgerald, both of Spring Hill, co. Kerry, on their 
assuming, by royal licence, the additional surname 
of Fitzgerald, in compliance with the wishes of 
Robert Day, Esq., of Leighlinstown, co. Dublin. 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Per chev. or and azure, three 
mullets coanterchanged, in the centre chief point a 
mullet gules for diff., for Day ; 2 and 3, Erm., on 
a saltire & a cross formée argent, the whole 
within a ure gobony erm. and az., for Fits- 
gerald. Orest, Two dexter hands clasped together 
pp., each from a wing expanded, quarterly or and 
az., counterchanged, over hands a mullet gu. 
Motto, “Sic itur ad astra.” 

If the lady desires further information I might 
perhaps help her ; sates me direct. 


James A. Satrer. 
Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


“THEY WERE EACH OF THEM” (8™ S. vi, 225, 
349, 496).—At the last reference Ma. E. Watrorp 
asks, ‘‘ Where does Mr. C. A. Warp find the 
words ‘ plumeless bipeds’ in Plato?” and he thinks 
that “it will be news to most Oxford men at least 
that Plato is responsible for them.” Whether 
“news” or not, Plato is responsible for them, as 
Mr. Watrorp will find if he consults the ‘ Politi- 
cus,’ 266 e, Aéyw 5) Seiv......rv Siroda dyéAny 
tw xal tw rrepodvel Man is the 
nudum, t.¢., “ genus of bipeds, 
birds the rrepodvés, plumed.” 


M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Milton uses none with a plural verb :— 
In at this none 
Paradiee Lost.’ 
Addison gives a plural verb to each: “When I 
consider how each of these professions are crowded” 
(Spectator). These examples are taken from Todd’s 
edition of ‘ Johnson’s Dictionary.’ 
E. Yarpusr. 
Mr. Watrorp will find an answer to his ques- 
tion if he will refer to Diogenes Laertius, ‘De 
Vitis Philosophorum,’ vi. 2, 40. 
Epwarp Marsaatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Day's Psatrer vii. 147).—Of the 
Psalter printed by John Day in 1561 (that of 
1560 has no printer’s name) only one copy is 
known to exist, and I am not aware of any modern 
reprint of it. In reply to Mr. Spencer's queries, 
it bas to be noted in the first place that Day was 
merely the printer of many of the early editions of 
oglish metrical psalm-book, so it is not 
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correct to speak of him as having “ rendered ” any 
of the psalms. The well-known version of the 
Hundredth Psalm, now admitted to be by William 
Kethe, appeared in two different publications of 
the year 1561; one the m-book printed by 
Day, and the other an edition of what is known 
as the Anglo-Genevan ‘ Form of Prayers.’ As to 
the alteration of folk into flock, it is not easy to sa 
how or when it took place. I do not know whi 
word is found in the first complete English edition, 
that of 1562, but flock appears in 1577 and in 
1581, and also in the first complete edition of the 
Scottish psalm-book in 1565, while folk reappears 
in Day’s edition of 1580, and in editions of the 
Scottish book in 1571 and 1578, Your corre- 
spondent is in error in supposing that Francis 
Rous had anything to do with this version ; it 
does not appear at all in his Psalter, but was 
retained from the old psalm-book by the compilers 
of our present version in 1650. These compilers 
are responsible for the change of the phrase “ Him 
serve with fear” to “Him serve with mirth.” 
Information regarding the early editions of the 
ters, and this psalm in particular, may be found 
in Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology,’ under the 
headings “ Old Version,” and “ All people that on 
earth do dwell.” Witt, Coway. 
7, Braid Avenue, Edinburgb. 


In Mr. Edwards’s ‘ Dictionary of Words, Facts, 
and Phrases,’ art. ‘‘Old Hundredth Psalm,” the 
substitution of flock for “folk” is attributed to a 


blandering printer. The word in Day’s Psalter of | 


1578 is folke. Canon Thring’s ‘Church of England 
Hymn Book’ is the only modern collection I know 
in which the line is correctly printed. I regret to 
say that Canon Thring retains the note of interro- 
gation after ‘‘for why,” and has not had the 


courage to revert to the original reading, “ Him | 


serve with mirth,” which, as Mr. Edwards says, 
is nearer than “Him serve with fear” to “Serve 
the Lord with gladness.” C. ©. 


One is amazed to see described as a meaningless 

tautology the lines :— 
We are his flock, he doth us feed, 
And for his sheep he doth us take. 
Seldom has the parallelism, which is so distinct 
a feature of Hebrew poetry, been more happily 
reproduced in Scriptural language. That language 
has abundant examples of the use of flock to 
signity God's people ; none, so far as I know, of 
folk in that sense. Moreover, people has already 
been aptly substituted for “lands” in the first 
verse. But the Old Hundredth needs no defence 
this side the Border. It is eminently the survival 
of the fittest am metrical psalms. But as to 
an In Day’s Psalter, printed in 1581, the 
run 


We are his flock, he doth vs feede 
and for bis sheepe he doth vs take. 


I have no earlier edition to refer to ; but obviously 
if folck is to be found in an earlier edition, the 
printer’s error is there. With regard to the second 
point, the note of interrogation does appear, rightly 
or wrongly, throughout the Psalter; ¢.g., in the 

| preceding psalm :— 

For why? our God throvghout the world, 

| is boly ever still. 

| Having the Psalter open before me I may add 
that in the alternative version, the same tautology, 
if it be such, is to be observed :— 

Know that the Lord our God he is 
he did ve make and keepe : 
Not we ourselves for we are his 
owne flocke and pasture sheepe. 


Jalian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology’ is now the 
standard authority in all these matters. Accord- 
_ ing to this, but one copy is known of Day’s Pealter, 
and no reprint is mentioned ; from the text of the 
psalm, printed verbatim, it seems that Mr. Srexce 
|is right as to folck, but wrong as to the note of 
| interrogation, which exists after why. On the 
former point, flock appeared as early as 1585, and 
| Mr. Julian, who wrote the article, says, like Mr. 
| Spence, that it may have been a misprint. But is 
| folck, for “ folk,” a known and recognized sixteenth 
| century spelling? If not, I am bold enough (though 
it is true that some early editions have folke) to 
suggest that the misprint was the other way, and 
that flock was intended. I can see no “ meaning- 
less tautology.” Almighty God takes us for His 
| sheep, and for that reason feeds us as His flock. 
, The one line is the consequence of the other ; not 
to say how much more applicable the word feed is 
| to flock than to folk. ©. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
ngford, Coventry. 


Mr. Spence, in writing of Day’s Psalter and 
|the Hundredth Psalm ‘‘as Day rendered it,’ 
| speaks as if under the impression that John Day 
| was the actual translator, or author, of the metrical 
| Psalter he published in 1560. Archbishop Parker, 
| of course, was the translator—the first who ren- 
dered the entire Psalter into metre. Day printed 
it, as he did several subsequent metrical versions 
of the Psalms, one with music (the first English 
| book of m-tunes) in 1563, and another (Stern- 
| hold and Hopkins’s), also with music, in 1568. 
All these early metrical Psalters are exceeding)y 
rare, and perfect copies of them, I believe, un- 
attainable. Mr. Quaritch had a copy of the last- 
mentioned a year or two ago, bound up with a 
Bible of 1569, and priced at 20/. 
Oswatp Honter Buarr, 0.8. B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Cuerxey (8 §. vi. 448).—A row of three or 
four Tador bouses adjoining St. Swithin’s Church 
(built by King John over his new gate into 
Winchester), adjoining also the south gate of the 
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Dean’s Close, and looking north to the cathedral, 
are called Cheyney Court. E. L G. 


James Marcerson vi. 1, 53).—A_ pro- 
tracted absence from home for upwards of six 
months and matters connected with my eyesight 
having prevented me reading the last volume of 
*N. & Q.,’ I did not see Sin Hexry Poxsonsy’s 
note until a few days ago. I now sball try to 
reply to Sin Henay’s queries. 

By his first wife, Ann (buried March 20, 1627), 
the archbishop had two sons only—(1) James 
(probably identical with the son stated by Berry 
to have died at Cherry Hinton), and (2) Francis, 
buried March 31, 1630, in infancy. By his second 
wife (aame unknown), to whom be was probably 
married in 1630, he had two other sons—(3) Dr. 
Thomas, M.P., bapt. 1631, died 1673 (who in 1667 
married Mary Carr, and had issue an only child, 
Mary, married Maurice Keating, Esq.), and (4) 
Jobn, bapt. 1633, probably died young. The 
archbishop married, thirdly, Anne Bonnett, and 
by her bad issue three sons and a daughter, namely, 
(5) Major John, the ancestor of Sir Henry Pon- 
sonby, who graduated B.A. in the University of 
Dublin in 1676, and was afterwards killed at 
Limerick ; (6) James, B.A. 1676, M.A. 1679; and 
(7) Robert, born 1661/2; besides Anne, married 
in 1678 William, second Viscount Charlemont. 
It will be seen that the archbishop had twin sons 
a first wife and also twin sons by his third 
wife. 

The heirs-at-law of the archbishop are the 
descendants of Mrs. Keating, unless James, the 
eldest son of the first marriage, left issue whose 
descendants still survive. But the heirs (heraldic) 
of Lady Bessborough are entitled to quarter the 
Margetson arms, being the heirs of Major John 
Margetson, although not of the archbishop. 

I find I am in error in stating that Cherry 


Hinton was in Camberland. It is really a village | gic 


about three and a half miles east of Cambridge. 
I made the mistake between Cumb. and Camb., 
my sight being at the time very defective. 

Possibly some of your readers may light upon 
the baptism of John and James Margetson (1656/7) 
in one of the London parish registers, or that of 
Robert (1661/2) in a Leicestershire register. 

H. Lorros Torrenuam. 


(8 §. vii. 208).—A brief notice 
of the Abbé Joseph Felix Allard will be found in 
the ‘ Biographie Universelle’ and ‘ Biographie 
Générale.’ He died Oct. 20, 1831, having sold a 
= of his books and maunscripts shortly before 

is death. The remainder were sold not long 
afterwards. Two catalogues of his books and 


memoir of the abbé prefixed. One of his MSS.— 
the works of St. Prosper—appears in the catalogue 
of the Phillipps collection (No. 918), the sale of 
which (by Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge), com- 
menced March 21. Ricwarp C. Caristiz. 


A Boox-piate or Nircexps Pariory 8. 


vii. 143).—All book-lovers are indebted to Mr. 
Essworts for his protest against the barbarous 
custom of removing book-plates from books, largely 
destroying by the divorce the interest of both. 
He gives two examples of rhyming book-plates. 
Perhaps a third, which is macaronic, and which is 
inserted in a copy of Ross’s ‘Panzebeia’ in my 
possession, may be of interest :— 
John Wilkme, 
In Moss-croft owneth me : 
Quin ille me jure tenet. 
Then [ his Book coneent to be, 
Quicung’ me inspiciet, 
Below is written: “ Bought at Mr. Wilmes [sic] 
Sale in 1780,” which gives an approximate date to 
this book-plate. H. Bricart. 


Those who have been interested by Mr. Ens- 
worta’s remarks and have not already seen Mr. 
Gosse’s vigorous delivery of himself on the subject 
of book-plates will, I am sure, be glad to read his 
letter entitled ‘The Abuse of the Book-plate,’ 
which appeared in the Atheneum for January 26. 

Joux RanpaLt. 


“Tempora motaytor,” &c. (8® S. iv. 446 ; v. 
74, 192, 373, 452; vi. 77).—When reading a 
portion (p. 94) of the ‘‘ Preloquiam” to the 
* Harmonia Macrocosmica’ of Cellarias the other 
day, I came upon yet another version of this 
saying. After treating of the various motions of 
the stars, as well as sublunary affairs in general, 
he says :— 
© cccend ut proindé verissima inveniantur vulgaria illa 
icteria ; 

Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. 

Astra regunt homines, sed regit astra Deus.” 
This work was published by Jansson, of Amster- 
dam, 1661. Legson Paince. 


Errmo.ocy or tae Scryame Puicsrick (8* 
S. vii. 188).—Is it not understood that this version 
of a proper name is a corrupted form of the designa- 
tion of Felbrigge, a village near Cromer, and a 
famous seat of the Windhams, now a vanished and 
dishonoured race? There is, likewise, Felbridge 

near East Grinstead. 0. 


There was a Lieut. Philbrick in the late Indian 
Naval Service. He, or his relatives, may be able 
to reply to the query of W. H. His address could 


manuscripts were printed by Techener, whose 
successors, Messrs. H. Leclerc & P. Cornuau, 219, | 
Rue St. Honoré, Pari, might be able to furnish 
copies to Lauivs. I think one catalogue had a | 


be obtained, doubtless, on application to the 
Accountant-General at the India Office, West- 
winster. C. Masox. 
29, Emperor's Gate, 
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Nicxnames or Sotprers Sartors (8 
vi. 468).—“ Lobster,” as a slang term for a soldier, 
seems contemporary with the wearing of red by 
the military. The following extract shows it to 
have been in use prior to 1678 :— 

“ At 3 wee are under sayle, and for the coasts of Scot- 
land, viz, the Dunkirke, Mary Rose, Antelope, and 
Bristoll ; all fraite with lobsters, viz., red-coats...... At2a 
clock, one of our Lobsters standing by the hatch-way, 
gazing about bim, with his can in his hand, fell back- 
wards into the hole.”—‘ Diary of Henry Teonge,’ p. 239, 

AYEAnR. 

Hewry Waker (8" S. vii. 227).—Mr: 
Ramspen Waker will find a short sketch of his 
grandfather’s career in the navy in O’Byrne’s 
* Naval Biographical Dictionary.’ There are two 
officers of the same name and of nearly the same 
age ; both were at Trafalgar, both were at Buenos 


Ayres, both were afterwards on the coast of North | 1 


America, and both retired as lieutenants. The 
fact that Mn. WaLken’s grandfather served in the 
Dragon on the coast of North America identifies 
himas Henry Walker (5), who was in the Téméraire 
at , and was made a aemeees gia 


Mr. Ramspen Watxer will find the naval 
career of his grandfather in O’Byrne’s ‘ Naval 
Biography,’ London, John Murray, 1849. 

R. Wetrorp. 


Tas Worp “Gnorre” 1n Cuavucer (8" S. vii. 
226).—I do not think it is the case that this word 
can fairly be classed among the words that are 
**not understood.” The following note is surely 
clear enough :— 

“ Gnof, churl, lit. a thief; a slang word, of Hebrew 
origin ; Heb. gande, a thief, Bxod. xxii. 1. "The same as 
the mod. E. gonoph, the epithet applied to Jo in Dickens, 
* Bleak House "eb. xiz.,” &e. (The note extends to nine- 
teen lines.) —Chaucer’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Skeat, v. 96, 


Watrer W. Sxear. 


Mr. Davis’s anagrammatic derivation of the 
name of Dickens’s Jew is groundless, It was a 
reminiscence of his early oncenan ; see Forster’s 
* Life, i. 17 (C. D. ed.), “his name was Bob Fagin, 
and I took the liberty of using his name long after- 
wards in ‘ Oliver Twist.’” 


O. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Bicers (8* 8S. vii. 208).—In ‘The Coun 
Directory for Scotland ’ there are upwards of forty 
places called Newbigging, which is so old a place- 
name that it has b a not surname. 
There are also many places called Biggins, not one 
of which is connected in any way with the “lay 
sisterhood known as the Beguines.” It is simply 
the Old Northern English bigging, a building, 
A.-8. byggan. This, of course, has nothing to do 
with such names as Biggar and Bigyart, which are 


Anglo -Saxon as Bearyards, in Lanarkshire, bere 
being A.-S. for ‘‘ barley.” So Bigholm, in Ayr- 
shire, contains no reference to the size of the place, 
which would give it the form Meikleholm ; but it 
is the Norse bygg holmr, barley-land, having the 
Anglo-Saxon or Broad Scots equivalent in the 
next county, Bearholm, in Lanarkshire. 

Hersert Maxwetu. 


Consult, under ‘ Coffee-Biggin,’ the General 
Index to ‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ S., especially vol. ii. p. 36. 
The origin of Biggin Street, Dover, is there ex- 
plained. H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

“* Biggin is an old English word, which signifies an 
Hall or a Mannor-House and there be divers Mannor- 
Houses so called in the North Parts of England at this 
Day.’ At the side of these remarks these words are 
written, *Dugdale of Warwickshire, fol. 130, 713.'"’"— 
a * Hist. of Hertfordshire,’ vol. i. p, 218, ed. 


M.A.Oxon. 


Iratian Qvuoration (8 S. vii. 148).—These 
lines were published by Signor Salvini, as his own, 
during his engagement in London in 1875. 
Daring his last engagement in the United States 
I was a member of his supporting company, and 
at his request translated them, with other short 
stanzas written by him, into English verse, for 
| publication in the Cosmopolitan Magazine, New 
eu Jyo. Matone. 


Pameta (8 8, vi. 468, 513; vii. 37, 91, 194). 
|—It bas probably been pointed out to Lac that 
the best and latest account of Lady Edward Fitz- 
_gerald is given by Mr. J. G. Alger in the ‘ Dict. 

Nat. Biog.’ There is a further reference to her in 
| that gentleman’s ‘ Englishmen in the French Revo- 
| lation,’ p. 64, in which she is said to have been 
| introduced to her future husband in Paris by the 
English revolutionary, John Hurford Stone. It 
was shortly after this that she visited London with 
Madame de Genlis, when Romney painted two 

rtraits of her. Of one a photogravure is given 
in Mrs. Gamlin’s recent life of the painter. After 
Mr. Alger’s researches, Mrs. Gamlin goes too far 
in positively asserting that Pamela was the child 
of Madame de Genlis and Philippe Egalité. 
Neither portrait seems to have been engraved. 
W. F. Paipegavx. 


One of Madame de Genlis’s works, namely 


ty |‘ Mademoiselle de Clermont,’ is prefaced by a 


literary sketch of the author by Madame Tasta, in 
which she mentions Pamela as follows :— 


“ Au milieu des occupations que lui donnait |’educa- 
tion de ses éléves, au nombre de neuf : les quatre enfants 


| d'Orléans, ses deux filles, sa nidce Henriette de Sercey, 


César Ducrest son neveu, et la jeune Paméla, qu'on avait 
fait venir d’Angleterre pour familiariser la princesse 
avec l'usage de la langue anglaise, Madame de Genlis 
trouvait encore le temps de se livrer a la littérature,” 


E. 8. H. 


Norse -bygg gartr, barley-field, which appears in 


Castle Semple. 
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Paurrey (8" vii. 227).—The same query 
appears with reply in 3" 8. xi. 177. The proba- 
bility seems to be that the word which Johnson 
really wrote in this place was “pastry.” He often 
wrote a long s before ¢, and the s¢ may have been 
mistaken for /f, the ¢ being afterwards inserted as 
an emendation. He was out of health, and took 
little strong food about the time. It is well to 
note that the day in question was Sunday, March 
17, 1782, when the portion of the diary as given 
by Croker begins : “I lay late and had only palfrey 
to dinner.” W. T. 

Blackheath. 


In my query as to Dr. Johnson’s meaning of 
the word “ palfrey,” the first word, “ Hay,” ought 
to be I lay. Garry. 


Atpermen or ALpErscate vii. 67, 214). 
—Sir Thomas Griffith and John Banding were 
certainly Aldermen of Aldersgate, being elected 
respectively March 17, 1686/7, and July 26, 1687, 
in the interval (1683-88) when the City charters 
were under forfeiture and nominations to the Court 
of Aldermen in the hands of the king. Alderman 
Rich was discharged from his aldermanry in 
1686/7, but regained his position in 1688, upon 
the restoration of the charters. |W. D. Pivkx. 


Mercer Famity (8™ S. vii. 48).—The follow- 
ing work is somewhat rare. If A. I. has not yet 
consulted same, I should recommend bim to do so. 
* Our Seven Centuries, an Account of the Mercers 
of Aldie, and their Brancher,’ by C. R. Mercer, 
Perth, 1868. ©. E, 

Eden Bridge. 


Jicozr” (8 vi. 265, 316, 393, 517).— 
There seems to have been, and may be still, yet 
another meaning attached to this word, other than 
those already noticed. This is explained by 
Mayhew in ‘London Labour and the London 
Poor.’ In the first volume of this most interest- 
ing work the author writes concerning the street 
sellers of lace, and incidentally touches on the 
trade which formerly obtained in pretended 
smuggled lace. At p. 386 he writes :— 

“ The pretended smuggled lace trade is now unknown 
in London, and is very little practised in the country. 
There is, however, still some smuggling connected with 
lace-selling. Two, and sometimes three, female lace- 
sellers are also jgger- workers. They carry about their 
persons pint bladders of ‘stuff’ or jigger stuf (spirit 
made at an illicit still), ‘I used to supply them with it 
until lately,’ one street-trader told me, ‘from a friend 
that kept a jog-r, and a tidy sale some of them had, 
Indeed, I 've made the stuff myrelf. 1 knew one woman, 
six or seven years back, that did uncommen well at first, 
but she got too fond of the stuff, and drank herself into 


” 


work'us, 
Brandy appears to have been the drink most 
favoured ; this the vendors sold at 2s. 6d. the pint ; 
rum at ls. 6d,; and whisky at 2s. The jigger | 


spirit was above proof, so that a pint of it was 
sufficient to make a quantity equivalent to twice 
that of the ordinary retailed stuff. Mayhew was 
informed that the sellers were much patronized by 
ladies addicted to secret drinking. 

It will be seen that we have here, in Mayhews 
use of the term, an entirely different meaning from 
that ascribed to it by our friend Mr. Apams in 
hia opening note. Curiosity prompts me to ask 
whether any correspondent can explain why the 
“ still” was called a jigger. It is possible traces 
of this use of the word may still survive. Can it 


be so? C. P. Hate. 
The following meaning of the word ji is 
given in a cutting from the Morning of 


Monday, Dec. 3, 1894 :— 

“In British Central Africa things are not all rosy. 
In a Reuter’s telegram it is stated that locusts have 
committed serious ravages on the native plantations in 
the Shire Province. Fortunately, however, they avoid 
the coffee and tea shrubs, and, in fact, do not seem to 
have done any damage to the crops in the European 
settlements. The ‘jigger,’ or burrowing flea, is causing 
much suffering among the natives, and by laming the 
native postmen, causes delay in the transmi-sion of mails. 
The overland carriage of mails also ie again being inter- 
fered with by the lions, who have commenced to infest 
the main roads between Zomba and the Shire. This 
reappearance of lions in a district from which it was 
thought they has been chased away, is no doubt due to 
the gradual extermination of the smaller game.” 

Freperick Lawrence Tavars. 

30, Rusholme Grove, Rusholme, Manchester. 


Is not this word, in mechanics, derived from 
Jacquard, inventor of what I believe is called 
the “powerloom”? The word jigger is not in 
Bailey, 1766, nor in Skeat, 1882. A. Hatt. 


Extens ok Exper Trees S. vii. 104).— 
Mr. Folkard (‘ Plant-Lore,’ p. 320), though he 
does not quotes the exact words of King Edgar's 
Canons, refers to them as forbidding “vain practices 
which are carried on with Elder sticks.” This 

with the note quoted from Mr. Johnson. 
“ Ellen” or “ Ellen-tree” is the popular name of 
the elder in the Isle of Axholme, where also (in 
Epworth parish) there is a place called ‘‘ The 
Ellers,” from the elders, or possibly the alders, 
which formerly grew there. In the immediate 
neighbourhood there is a piece of land bearing the 
name of “ Alder-bush furlong,” but I am told that 
it is also known as “ Ellen-tree furlong”; and as 
‘ eller” is both Middle English for “ elder” and 
a northern localism for “alder,” it is not quite 
clear whether “ Ellers” is, or is not, equivalent to 
“ Ellens.” 

There is a great deal of very contradictory 
folk-lore connected with the elder, but most of it 
has probably appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ at one time or 
other. The legend that the Cross was made of 
elder-wood may be due to the fact that in several 
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countries crosses of elder are largely used in Easter 
ceremonies and for the decoration of graves. The 
name “Livelong,” which is given to the tree, 
explains its use for these purposes. However 
this may be, the elder sometimes attains to such 
a size that a cross large enough fora crucifixion 
might be made from it. A much more wide- 
8 belief is that Judas hanged himself on an 
elder, and Sir John Maundeville says that the 
identical tree was pointed out to him “— —— 


Brand, ‘ Pop. Antiq.,’ p. 734, quoting Flecknoe’s 
* Diarium ’ (1658), mentions :— 
How Alder-stick in pocket carried 
By Horseman who on highway feared 
His Breech should nere be gall'd or wearied 
It bad, he said, such vertvous force, 
Where vertue oft from Judas came, 
(Who hang’d himself upon the same). 
Io a note on the same page, we read :— 

“ According to Gerrard's ‘Herbal,’ the Arlor jude, 
and not the elder, is thought to be the tree whereon 
Judas hanged himself ; in accordance with which tradi- 
tion it is clear that the mushrooms or excrescences of 
the elder-tree (Huricule jud@ in Latin), commonly 
rendered ‘Jews’ Ears,’ ought to be translated Judas’ 
Ears. In ‘Paradoxical Assertions and Philosophical 
Problems’ (1669), occurs a silly question, ‘ Why Jews 
are said to stink naturally? Is it because the Jews-eares 
grow on stinking Elder, which tree that fox-headed 
Judas was falsely supposed to have hanged himself on?'”’ 

Bierweyr. 
_ In West Yorkshire the holly-tree is spoken of 
in the dialect of the district as hollin, this again 
is corrupted into ellen. There are place-names 
as Ellen Royd, Ellen, and Hollin Grove. W. 


“Tae Buit-roarer” §. vii. 7, 98, 158). 
—Perhaps the originator of the query on this 
subject may be interested to know that two or 
three years ago, in a Suffolk village, I appropriated 
a “bull-roarer” with which a boy was making a 
fine summer evening hideous. The thing—I can- 
not call it a toy—was made of a rough piece of 
wood, about nine inches in length and two in 
breadth, and was somewhat tapered at both ends, 
in one of which was a hole, through which a string 
was passed and fastened. The noise was caused 
by holding the string in the hand and whirling 
the thing round. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


‘Moons Tewszs’ (8 S. vi. 328).—A song 
with this title, written by J. F. McArdle, was 
made popular by Mr. G. W. Anson, who sang it 
in several theatrical pieces some ten or twelve 
years ago. It is published by Howard & Co., 25, 
Great Marlborough Street. It could be easily 
given without the music. 8. J. A. F. 


Names or Sprines (8 S. vii. 128).—We have 
an East Well, by the Fishmarket, at Hastings ; 
generally supposed to derive i's name from its 


position at the east end of the town, but probably 
with a more recondite etymology. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 


Masor-Generat Brovenron (8 S. vii. 168). 
— Information as to the descendants of this officer 
can be obtained from me. 

Parkes 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square. 


Forx-tors: Syowprops §S. vii. 167).—I 
am informed that it is common belief among 
Somersetshire folk that if snowdrops are brought 
into the house, no matter by whose hand, ill-luck 
will follow in rearing chickens ; but I know of no 
reason to account for this strange superstition. 


Rospert WALTERS. 
Ware Priory. 


In Shropshire it is considered unlucky for a 
woman to present, or bring snowdrops into a house. 
Being the emblem, they are also the omen of death. 

C. A. Waite. 


In Shropsbire it is considered unlucky to bring 
snowdrops into the house; in Sussex one only 
carried in, or one primrose, when they first come 
into bloom, is looked upon as a ‘‘ death token ”; 
and the same in some other parts of England. 
See ‘ Folk-lore Record,’ vol. i. p. 52. 

B. Frorexce Scarvett. 


Sir Kat. (8 vii. 166).— 
It may not be improper to add that Charles Van- 
brugh, Esq., of the parish of St, Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Middlesex, who married Anne Burt, in 
Knightsbridge Chapel, on June 19, 1721, was 
probably the brother of the above-named Sir John 
Vanbrugh. His brother Charles was baptized 
Feb. 27, 1680. (H. G. Davis, ‘Memorials of 
Knightsbridge,’ 1859, p. 83.) 

Dawiet 


“ Lerrer-cae” (8 S. vii. 129, 189).—Yes. 
I have always, rightly or wrongly, thought that 
“ precentor” is a Catholic survival. Just as the 
“cantors” at (say) vespers, intone the opening 
words of antiphons, hymns, &c., so the “ precentor” 
now, in Presbyterian churches, “leads off” the 
opening words of the metrical psalm, or of the 
hymn about to be sung. 

If I remember aright, after twenty-two years, 
the cantors (or precentors) at St. Chad’s, Birming- 
ham, had bdtons, or wands, in their bands, with 
which they guided, or ruled, the choir. Hence 
the phrase “rulers” of the choir. 

In old days, at St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
in Aberdeen, it used to be the custom for the 
officiating minister to ‘‘ give out” the ‘ Magni- 
ficat,’ or ‘ Nunc Dimittis, by reading the — 
words ; thus the clergyman would say, “ My 
doth magnify the Lord,” and the choir then took 
up and chanted the canticle. My friend Mr. 
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Picxrorp will be able to say something as regards 
this usage in St. Andrew's, Aberdeen. 

The announcing, or giving out, of the first words 
of psalm, hymn, or canticle seems to me to be a 
survival of the custom of the intoning by the cantors 
of the first words of what the choir was about 
to sing. In London this may be seen in practice 
at the Oratory in South Kensington or at St. 
Mary’s, Westmoreland Road, Bayswater, when 
vespers are solemnly sung on any Sunday or 

iday. GeorcE ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B, 

John Evelyn, in his ‘ Diary, records havin 
seen hymns marked up on a slate, and Jean Pau 
Richter often mentions the practice x writings. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 


Letter Books of John Hervey, First Earl of Bristol. 
vole. (Wells, Young.) 
The Diary of John Hervey, First Earl of Bristol, 1688- 
1742. (Same publisher.) 
Tue ‘Diary’ and correspondence of John Hervey, 
first Earl of Bristol, lent for the purpose of transcription 
by the present marquess, and copied and edited by his 
kinsman, the Rev. Sydenbam Henry Augustus Hervey, 
Vicar of Wedmore, Somerset, reveal much more than 
has previously been known concerning a picturesque and 
an interesting individuality. That large stores of MSS. 
concerning him existed at the family seat at Ickworth 
had been reported, What was the nature of these docu- 
ments, now happily placed within the reach of the his- 
torian, the antiquary, and the student of manners, was, 
except to a favoured few, a mystery. The‘ Diary’ will 
not vie in interest with tbat of Pepys or Evelyn, and the 
correspondence wil] not compare with that of Horace 
Walpole, according to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, bis 
descendant. Both have, however, keen interest, and 
cast a flood of light on English life at the close of the 
seventeenth and first balf of the eighteenth centuries, 
John Hervey was the possessor of a distinct and an 
aseertive individuality, Amorous in temperament and 
praiseworthily domestic in habits, he was the husband of 
two wives and the father of nineteen children. He had 
a respectable t of the scholarship that has run in 
his family, was a keen sportsman, breeding some of the 
best horses of his day, at one time a bold gambler, an 
acute politiciun, a man of methodical habits and of 
shrewd common sense. He was a liberal purchaser of 
books and curios, an eager musician, and a patron 
of plays. The ‘ Diary,’ which is, as the editor says, rather 
“skimpy,” is printed in full; excerpts only are given 
from the expenses. Many of these latter will be read 
with much interest. Here is one on which the stege 
historian will pounce, May 30, 1704: “ Paid Mr. Van- 
brooke ye first payment of my subscription mony for 
building ye new Theatre in ye Hey-market (ye whole 
being one hundred guineys), for which I am to have ye 
es of ye House gratis dureing my life, 26/. 17s. 6d.” 
ibber says that Capt. Vanbrugh opened a subscription 
for the purpose of building a stately theatre in the Hay- 
market, which was filled by thirty persons of quality at 
1002. each, The substitution of pounds for guineas is a 
very trivial inaccuracy for Colley. Ina letter to his wife, 
written from Ickworth in July, 1719, John Hervey says, 
in somewhat Pepysian style, that be bas just come back 


from Hampstead, “where I carried my flute and fiddle 
to com notes with honest, innocent Sir Dudley 
Cullum.” Other interesting records of expenses : “ gave 
Puiger for his sonnatas 1s. 6d.,” and “‘ Paid M" 
Player for my dear wife her Harpscord 40/. 10s. 94,” In 
the addenda we find Mr, Garrigues (—Garrick) draw- 
ing 40/. a year as tutor to Felton Harvey. We are re- 
minded again of Pepys and his oaths in an entry in the 
* Diary’ June 14, 1703: “ Munday. I made a vow to play 
no more, for ye following reasons, which I would bave 
all my children consider seriously of. First, it occasions 
great mispence of time; 2”, no mony prospers wel} 
that’s gained by play ; 3%. Tis ten to one but that he 
who games upon ye square (and he who doth not is a 
downright Pick- Pocket) suffers ye loss of his own mony; 
4‘ly, it insensibly contracts habits of swearing, and leads. 
& man generally into loose company and conversation,” 
and so forth, ending, like Pepys, but for a different 
reason, in French, “ on commence par estre dupe, on finit 
par étre fripon.” 

Of the letters what is also called a selection is given. 
As this consiets of 1,372 letters out of a total of about 
1,378, the reader bas no special call for complaint, and 
the use of the word “selection” is almost needlessly 
conscientious. We will leave our readers to peruse 
for th lves the t given in Mr. Hervey’s preface 
of the volumes from which they are taken and the 
genealogical information which is given. The “ selec- 
tion” opens with copies of the letters his “ chast and 
virtuous Father wrote to ye most pious and charitable of 
her sex, my most dear mother." Those which are very 
amorous are written before marriage, and begin invari- 
ably “ My dearest life.” With the inimitable letters of 
Dorothy Osborne they will not compare, but they breathe 
a pure and wholesome sentiment. They break off too 
soon, and are followed by verses upon the lady’s death after 
twenty-eight years of happy wedlock. In writing to the 
second Lady Hervey, Lord Bristol—who, though incon- 
solable for the loss of her predecessor, let little time 
elapse before he married a second—indulges in raptures 
no less strong than bis parent, calling her habitually 
“* My ever new delight,” while she responds as “ My 
dear, dear Angell.” Some little difficulty is experienced 
in hunting through the letters, as the signatures are 
omitted. Not the least interesting portion of the corre- 
spondence is that Lord Hervey addresses to Carr, his 
eldest son by his first wife, whose premature death waa 
one of his many afflictions. His eldest son by his second 
wife, Jobn, Lord Hervey of Ickworth, married, as is well 
known, the beautiful Mary Lepell, to whom Voltaire 
wrote the lines in English beginning :— 


Hervey, would you know the passion 
You have kindled in my breast, 


Among those with whom Lord Bristol corresponded waa 
John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. Vanbragh 
designed for Lord Bristol a new house to be built 
at Ickworth, which, however, was never built, For 
Ickworth Lord Bristol had a touching affection, and he 
rarely mentions it without coupling with it some endear- 
ing term, It is impossible in the space at our dispos.! 
to give an insight into the contents of these agreeable- 
volumes. These, now happily preserved from lose, 
are of the most varied kind, and will commend the 
volumes to our readers, Admirable reproductions of 
family portraits and views add greatly to their attrac- 
tiveness and value, 


The Student's Chaucer. Being a Complete Edition of hie 
Works, Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt. D. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press). 

ContTixvousLy during its progress through the press the 

substantive edition of Chaucer which we owe to the 
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scholarship and zeal of Prof. Skeat has received recogni- 
tion at our bands, as have also the preliminary publica- 
tions of Prof. Skeat on the same subject. The six volumes 
of the Chaucer now rest in every library of English 
literature. To the man of small means and few books, 
however, Skeat's ‘Chaucer’ remains accessible only in 
public libraries, where it must be studied under diffi- 
culties. An edition such as this, intended for the use of 
students, is in every sense a boon, In a volume of some 
nine bundred pages, most of them in double columns, we 
have the entire works of Chaucer, with an ample glos- 
sarial index, a compendious and valuable introduction, 
and a selection of notes, variations, and emendations. 
A work such as this should be in the bands of every cul- 
tivated reader who does not possess the larger edition. To 
those who possess this, indeed, the present work has 
recommendations. Few active workers but are aware 
how convenient for purposes of rapid reference are single- 
volume editions of poets and other writers. Personal 
experience has shown us how convenient it is to have 
immediately a one-volume edition of some classic to 
which one can quickly turn when the object is only 
to verify a quotation or the like. The text in this case 
is equally authoritative, Another purpose for which the 
new edition is invaluable is for summer travel, The 
Chaucer before us can be carried in a bug—almost in a 
knapsack—and the traveller provided with such a trea- 
sure of literature is independent of weatber or com- 
panionship. These are incidental advantages. As & 
book for the student it is to be most earnestiy recom- 
mended, 


Household Tales. With other Traditional Remains col- 
lected in the Counties of York, Lincoln, Derby, and 
Nottingham. By Sidney Oldall Addy. (Sheffield, 
Pawson & Brailsford; London, D, Nutt.) 

No one is better known than Mr. Addy as an active and 
capable collector of local antiquities, and no one knows 
better whattocollect. This book is areally capital ex.»mple 
of what might be recovered from the countics if ouly there 
were a Mr. Addy in each of them. First of all we have a 
group of tales which, considering the doubts so frequently 
cast upon the preservation by Eng'ish folk of their share 
of the common stock of Mdrchen, ie really valuatle. The 
differences which they show from their parallels in 
Grimm and other collections are full of local cvaracter- 
istics, and bere we have one of the facts of comparative 
tradition which has been too much neglected by students 
who have devoted much time to solve the problem of the 
origin and diffusion of the fairy tale. Whence come 
these strong local characteristics? Are they due to inno- 
vations in a text which had been borrowed frum India, 
or whatever centre is believed to be the home of fairy 
tales; or are they due to the origina! elements, unso!tened 
by contact from without, in a text which arose from 
the ancestors of those who now tell the tales? We may 
be overbold, perhaps, in so stating a problem on this 
knotty subject; but we submit that Mr. Addy’s collec- 
tion suggests it in a very marked degree. 

In the second section, relating to superstitions and 
customs, Mr. Addy has partially adopted the classification 
suggested by the Folk-lore Society in their ‘ Handbook 
of Folk-lore. We wish he had done so wholly. Almost 
all the items are of interest, and some of them peculiarly 
eo. Mr. Addy gives “two pagan hymns,” which ure very 
remarkable specimens of tbe survival in modern dress of 
the ancient religions. We do not detect anything abso- 
lutely new in this section ; but there are some interesting 
variante—as, for instance, the first-foot ceremony on New 
Year’s Eve and the peculiar taboo against women. 
Women, i seem generally to fare rather badly in 
Yorkshire folk-lore, 


Mr. A is to be especially thanked for the music 
notation which he invariably gives to the songs which 
he records, a practice which should be followed by all 
collectors. We should have liked a more explicit refer- 
ence to the locality in many instances, as it sometimes 
happens that a series of examples are given without it 
being stated where they were collected. This is a serious 
defect in the case of important variants, and so good an 
authority as Mr. Addy can only be excused on the ground 
that many of his collections were made years ago, when 
the need for these precise details was not so well under- 

We cannot close our review without dra’ 
attention to one matter. The book would have contai 
a collection of children’s games; but Mr. Addy handed 
over this portion of bis MS, to Mra, Gomme for her book 
on the subject—an act of generosity which clearly shows 
that Mr. Addy collects and deals with his subject in the 
broad and enlightened spirit of a true scientific researcher. 


Reapers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be sorry to hear of the 
death of Mr. John Chaloner Smith, which took place 
in Dublin on March 13, Although a civil engineer 
by profession, and for many years chief engineer of the 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway, he will be best 
known as a print collector. Early in life he began to 
collect engravings both in line and mezzotint, but in later 
years turned his attention chicfly to the latter kind, of 
which he amassed one of tne finest collections extant. 
He was the author of the well-known ‘ Catalogue of 
British Mezzotinto Portraits,’ in 5 vols. 4to., which is 
now the recognized authority on the subject. When this 
object had been accomplisbed, and he had published his 
illustrated and descriptive catalogue, he disposed of his 
collection in two great sales at Sotheby's, retaining a 
small but exquisite selection. His valuable opinion and 
advice on the subject in which be was such an authority 
were ' or willingly imparted, and he will be greatly 


Hotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 


On all communications must be written the name and 
of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such aidress as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

weary,” &c.).—There 
is no authorized ing of this. Something ‘ne it is 
found in Jobn Heywood's ‘ Dialogue concerning English 
Proverbs,’ Hawes's ‘Pastime of Pleasure,’ Ray's 
verbs,’ &c. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, £.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


F. W. Be the day 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


VII. Man. 80, 


L’INTERMEDIAIRE 


DES CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


OR, 
FRENCH NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Founded in 1864, 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence 
and Notes. 


Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary | 
Authorities, Discoveries and Curiosities, Literary | 


News and Gossip. 

Erudition. 

Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to 
be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of 


the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec- | 


tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men, 
Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Archeologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. 
It is an absolutely neeessary tool to literary workers. 
The system of Notes and Queries, on which it rests, 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- 
sible. The object of the paper is to lend its con- 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em- 
barrassed in their work. 

We reply to all, 

Among literary men, learned men, professors, 
artists, persons fofming collections of pictures and 
other art objects, bibliophiles, lovers of prints and 
autographs, archeologists, collectors of coins, there 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written 


many letters—he has not obtained the information | 


that he wants. Another wishes to find whence 
comes a quotation which his memory does not 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of 
a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some 
object; to know whether the subject which occu- 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a 
particular document has already been published, 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or 
museums or other collectors can give him hints 
or supply documents which will help him in his 
studies. He has looked at everything that he can 
find, and consulted all easily available works of 
reference, and yet is ata standstill. Here comes in 


| tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 


L'INTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints his ques-| Months, 8s. 4d.; Three Months, 4s. 24, 


and in a following number brings him the answer 
for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L’'INTER- 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 
—_ and the replies are inserted without the 

rawing of any distinction of political or of religious 
opinion. The independence of L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 
Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Notes and Queries have always interested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history. 


In addition to the Notes and Queries part, 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 
has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
and authorities which have not previously seen the 
light, and this important part of the paper greatly 
adds to its attraction and variety. 

In its news part L: INTERMEDIAIRE rublishes a 
supplement of eight columns with each number 
which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
world of letters and arts, of discoveries, researches, 
acquisitions of the libraries and archives and 
museums of the world. It also contains proposals 
for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
of public sales in France and abroad, The dis- 
coveries which are due to L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 
mitting it to that paper. 


L'INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of the month, and each number, price 
1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and the paper forms at the end of every six months 
an elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns, 
with indexes, 

Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 
16 frances; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months. 
5 francs. For abroad, Twelve Months, I5s,; Six 


LUCIEN FAUCOU, 13, Rue Cujas, Paris. 
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